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An Industrial Personnel Research Program 


By Joserx H. Wiuits, University of Pennsylvania 


SN 


The following formulation for a community %. dustrial personnel 
research program ts in part an outgrowth of Professor Willits’ 
expertence of the past four years in organizing and directing 
the research in which thirty Philadelphia concerns have codper- 
ated with the Industrial Research Department in the Wharton © 
School, University of Pennsylvania. This paper was presented 
at the meeting of the Personnel Research Federation on May 10 


/ \ HE problems of personnel re- 
search are of such a nature 
that one is reminded of 

Jacques Loeb’s reply to the inquiry 

whether he was a physiologist or a 

chemist. To that query he is re- 

ported to have said, “I do not know; 

I study problems.” The following 

out of any one problem in personnel 

research obviously may lead into a 

dozen different fields of human knowl- 

edge. Certainly, a broad interpre- 
tation of the field of personnel re- 
search would include as_ personnel 
research most of the research in the 
fields of psychology, anthropology, 
biology, physiology, and medicine, 
and much of such fields as economics, 
government, sociology, and history. 
The recently coined name “personnel 
research” is no new form of research, 
but rather the recognition of possible 
new applications and combinations 
of old researches in different fields 
in such a way that new light will 
be thrown on old problems and new 
problems revealed on which original 
investigation is again much needed. 


- 


The recognition of these facts re- 
emphasizes the obvious importance 
of care in planning personnel re- 
search to insure 

First, that we are not repeating 
or duplicating studies that have al- 
ready been or are being made, and 

Second, that we are not failing, 
to recognize that fewer studies care- 
fully planned and followed back to 
ultimate causes are of more impor- 
tance than many studies, most of 
which must be limited to mere sur- 
veys of third hand data. 

To relate the research of all the 
fields included in personnel research 
to industry in the form of an indus- 
trial personnel research program is 
too vast a project for the third paper 
of a session, even were I competent 
to do so. The committee which 
assigned me this subject limited the 
discussion of personnel research by 
the addition of the word “industrial.” 
I will limit it still further and make 
some suggestions concerning a ‘‘com- 
munity industrial personnel research 
program.” 
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At the outset, I would distinguish 
between a program of community 
industrial personnel research and in- 
dustrial personnel research in a com- 
munity. Merely spraying a com- 
munity with a large number of 
disconnected studies that can be 
broadly covered by the umbrella 
term “personnel research” will not 
lead to a community program. I 
believe that in most instances a 
community program of industrial 
personnel research, to be construc- 
tive, should have certain charac- 
teristics: 

1. It should be codperative. In 
saying this I do not mean that the 
central responsibility for decisions 
will not rest upon those persons who 
are in direct charge of the research 
at the university, but that such a 
program can not succeed unless it 
has the active codperation of other 
groups. Such research can not suc- 
ceed without the active participa- 
tion of industry, at least to the 
extent of codperating in the proper 
collection and careful reporting of 
data and in criticising the results 
of the investigation. Labor also 
must aid by criticising the work, 
by suggesting problems, and in some 
cases even by submitting data. 

The research should be codperative 
in another sense in that certain 
persons from other departments of 
the University,—persons who are in 
fidlds that are interested in the 
research and who are technically 
competent to aid by criticism in 
the development of problems and 
in the development of studies, should 
serve along with representatives of 
the community, of industry, and 
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of labor on an Advisory Committee. 
This suggestion does not remove the 
expectation of central responsibility 
for planning and direction of re- 
search; that is vital to success. 

2. It should stress the study of 
the man in the job rather than the 
man out of the job. This would 
throw the emphasis in the direction 
of selection, training, separations, 
fatigue, irregularity of work—sub- 
jects which grow out of the funda- 
mental relation of a man to his 
work—and only secondarily in the 
direction of the extra-job life of the 
industrial worker. I do not mean 
to minimize these subjects. I mean 
merely to say that they should not 
be the main concern of industrial 
personnel research; it should con- 
cern itself first with studies which 
concern the relationship between the 
worker and the job both individually 
and collectively. 

3. The backbone studies should 
be “‘continuing” rather than “survey” 
studies. Such studies reveal com- 
munity trends both through seasons 
and through a period of years. They 
should be a continuing: guide to 
community policy. The survey study 
is known to apply chiefly at the time 
it was made. The two are different, 
as the photograph and moving pic- 
ture are different. When a suff- 
ciently large group of continuing 
studies have been started, the value 
that they can have in supplementing 
and in interpreting each other and in 
throwing light on community prob- 
lems, should be large. 

4. One study should grow out of 
another. Dependence should not be 
had on chance that a lot of isolated 
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though important studies will come 
into relation to each other. A study 
of turnover may reveal that a great 
labor scarcity in one community 
may be minimized by improved train- 
ing methods and the importance, 
therefore, of studies in training 
methods. Or it may reveal the 
general importance of greater em- 
phasis on studies of selection. Or it 
may reveal the importance of studies 
in the field of wages, or of industrial 
health. Or, the employment curves, 
incident to a labor turnover study, 
may suggest the regularity of great 
irregularity of employment, which 
may suggest specific direction to 
studies in the field of regularizing 
employment. Careful steering should 
lead in the course of time to a building 
of one continuing study upon another, 
supplementing them by special in- 
vestigations, as the circumstances 
may warrant, until an inverted pyra- 
mid of continuing studies that have 
unity and that throw incidental light 
on many problems other than those 
directly concerned with the study, 
will result. In short, I would em- 
phasize the importance of the un- 
folding series of studies as dis- 
tinguished from the group of periodic 
studies. 

A friend of mine who is a pro- 
fessional arbitrator in labor disputes, 
says that the paragraphs in the 
decision which start with the ‘“There- 
fores” have only an apparent rela- 
tion to the “Whereas” paragraphs 
which precede them. That may also 
be true in these remarks of mine. 
But even though I may open myself 
to the same charge, I am now going 
to suggest something of a series of 
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related continuing studies which I 
would like to see planned for in an 
industrial community. Some of these 
reach beyond the strict fields of 
personnel research, but we can not 
too sharply set off one field from 
another. Briefly, I would like to 
see a combination of continuing 
original studies and assembly of 
data that would reveal significant 
economic trends in the community. 
An equally significant part of the 
program would be the supplementary 
intensive studies necessary to an 
interpretation of these trends. In 
such studies, I, perhaps because of 
the bias of my personal interest, 
would desire to see the emphasis 
put upon the studies that would 
throw light upon personnel and labor 
problems, 

For example, our study of turn- 
over of labor in twenty-five Phila- 
delphia firms has been continuing: 
for four years; the conclusions of 
four years’ work will, I hope, be 
published in the Fall. Regular re- 
porting of attendance in a group of 
firms has continued for two years. 
The variations in the causes of 
separations and of absence from firm 
to firm suggest the desirability of 
other studies that will assist in 
interpreting the present data and 
also supply new information. Among 
the studies that would reveal signi- 
ficant economic trends and which 
might be considered are the following: 

1. A continuing study of wages in 
a group of firms, showing earnings, 
rates, and time worked by occupa- 
tions. This would, of course, entail 
careful description and classification 
of jobs. 
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2. A group of studies which would 
reflect the local fluctuations in busi- 
ness activity, both generally and 
by trades. In our case, a member 
of our department also serves as 
statistician to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the Third District; they 
have already attempted to make 
some beginning in securing data 
which reveal the fluctuations in 
volume of employment by industries. 
How much of this data may be 
serviceable, in its present form, I 
do not know. Such data as the 
total volume of freight cars loaded, 
the total volume of street car traffic, 
the volume of real estate permits, 
the volume of gas and electricity 
furnished industrial users, would be 
more easily available. Department 
store activity, chain store activity, 
the volume of credits, collections in 
certain trades would be useful. 
Various means may be taken to 
discover currently the presence of 
a labor surplus or labor shortage 
in the market. All of this is pred- 
icated upon the theory that more 
specific data will make possible 
more exact interpretation, and upon 
the theory that all of our general, 
nation-wide studies of business ac- 
tivity need sorely to be supplemented 
by local studies and particularly 
by studies that relate themselves 
to particular industries or trades. 

3. A group of studies that would 
reveal the fluctuations in savings 
by different* groups. Such data 
would have to come from the savings 
banks and the building and loan 
accounts. A little preliminary can- 
vassing in this field reveals that the 
savings of the professional group 


have relatively declined most in the 
last few years. 

As I indicated at the outset, all 
of these trend studies would have to 
be supplemented by specific inter- 
pretative studies, if we are to get the 
real significance out of the continu- 
ing studies. The turnover studies 
could be followed up by studies of 
the mental or physiological factors 
involved. The Savings figures would 
need to be supplemented by a care- 
ful thrift study that would make 
possible interpretation of fluctuations 
in savings. 

All of these factors should also 
collaterally give an indication of 
consumer purchasing power that 
would be of significance. 

One hesitates to state just where 
such research would be useful. If 
research is fundamental, one will 
not be able to foresee all the uses 
to which the results may be put. 
Under the circumstances, one hesi- 
tates for fear of underclaiming or 
overclaiming. I believe, however, 
that such data should be useful to 
men who employ labor and have 
to formulate labor policies, to unions 
who also have to formulate economic 
policies, to students who wish to 
study fundamental factors in labor 
and industrial personnel, to business 
men who market goods in the com- 
munity, to banks which loan money, 
to real estate men who sell property, 
and to social agencies who plan relief 
programs. 

Of course, all this I am stating 
is a goal that would take years to 
work out. It is something to grow 
towards, testing and trying as one 
goes. 
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The Introduction and Development of the 
Works Committee in the Dennison 


Manufacturing Company: 


By Franktyn Merz, Chicago, Illinois 


HE essence of the works com- 

mittee idea is this: the em- 

ployees in a single factory 
elect representatives to meet jointly 
with management representatives to 
discuss and act upon _ problems 
arising out of their employment rela- 
tions. Such problems usually concern 
wages, hours of work, plant sanitary 
conditions, and many other vital 
questions in which employees feel they 
have a right to have their say. Al- 
though there are important differ- 
ences, the works committee and the 
trade union are essentially the same 
in one respect, namely, that both 
involve organized representation to 
determine employment relations. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH WORKS COUNCILS 


In principle all works committees 
are fundamentally alike: each is a 
representative body chosen by the em- 
ployees of a single establishment. 
From firm to firm, however, the com- 
mittees differ greatly with respect to 
the scope of their activities, their 


1 The substance of this study was printed 
in pamphlet form by the University of 
Chicago Press. It is here incorporated by 
permission of Mr. L. C. Marshall and the 
University Journal of Business. 
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forms of organization, their procedure 
and their experience. 

In the United States up to August, 
1919, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reported the existence 
of 225 works committees. These were 
in 174 firms (counting subsidiaries of 
large corporations separately) em- 
ploying over 500,000 workers. The 
first works committee on record was 
introduced in the Nernst Lamp Com- 
pany in 1904. Scattered cases ap-, 
peared in 1914, 1916, and 1917 total- 
ling 29 in number by December, 1917. 
But the majority of the 225 commit- 
tees were formed between January, 
1918, and August, 1919, a period of 
practically eighteen months. “Of 
these 86 were created as a result of 
awards of the National War Labor 
Adjustment Board; 3 are Wartime 
Government Committees; 105 were 
voluntarily instituted by employers.” 
In February, 1922, eighteen months 
after this first report, the National 
Industrial Conference Board made 
another study, Of the 225 works com- 
mittees previously listed 142 or over 
60 per cent had ceased to function. 
In addition to the 83 surviving there 
had appeared 642 new works councils 
(all voluntarily established by em- 
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ployers), so that by February, 1922, 
there were approximately 725 such 
organizations in this country. Briefly 
this gives the quantitative aspect of the 
works committee development in the 
United States. 

In England the development of the 
works committee in its present form 
has been similarly rapid. Although 
workshop organizations existed in a 
great variety of forms before the war, 
“the conditions of war produced such 
a change in both their form and func- 
tion that the discussion of the general 
idea of works committees may be said 
to have developed out of these con- 
ditions.” As contrasted with the 
United States the works committees in 
England grew out of the common 
methods of trade union organization 
inside the workshop; and the English 
works committee, dove-tailing with 
trade union structure, became an in- 
tegral part of English industrial organ- 
ization. 


THE NEED FOR FACTS 


Experience with this new industrial 
institution has been brief; and reliable 
information regarding that experience 
still more brief. The literature? is very 
general giving only the barest outlines 
of experience usually at second hand 
and frequently biased or censored. 
Much intensive study is therefore 
needed to present the facts regarding 
works committee experience; and this 
kind of study, legitimately in the field 
of personnel research, has been neg- 
lected. Research in personal prob- 
lems has concerned itself mainly with 
individual differences and individual 
adjustment. Personnel research 
should have as its purpose as well the 
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study of group activities and group 
experience. 

To this end the Dennison Works 
Committee case is contributed. In 
many respects this account is unique. 
It gives an authentic journal of events 
made up of fugitive factory notices 
and intimate inter-departmental com- 
munications. It chronicles all the 
important activities of the committee 
and has been censored in no way. It 
makes available for the first time many 
plans and practises which hitherto 
have not been generally accessible. 
Finally it tries to present the experi- 


2Only a brief bibliography is here 
suggested: 

(1) Joint Industrial Councils in Great 
Britain; Reports of Committee on Rela- 
tions between Employers and Employed, 
and other official Documents. . Bulletin 
No. 255 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Washington, 1919. 

(2) Works Committees and Joint Industrial 
Councils; A Report by A. B. Wolfe, U. 8. 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, Industrial Relations Division, 
Philadelphia, January, 1919. 

(3) American Company Shop Committee 
Plans: A Digest of Twenty Plans for 
Employees’ Representations. Compiled 
by the Bureau of Industrial -Research, 
New York, 1919. 

(4) Works Councils in the United States. 
Research Report No. 21, October 1919. 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Boston, Mass. 

(5) Experience with Works Councils in the 
United States. Research Report No. 50, 
May, 1922. National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. The Century Company, 
New York, Publishers. 

(6) Critical papers: (a) Douglas, P. H., 
Shop Committees; Substitute for, or 
supplement to, Trades-Unions? Journal 
of Political Economy, February, 1921, 
xxix, no. 2; (b) Seager, H. R., Company 
Unions versus Trade Unions, Amer. Econ. 
Rev., March, 1923, xiii, 1-13. 
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ences of the works committee group conflict of interests, and the failures 
as they actually happened: the slow as well as the successes in the group 


growth of group consciousness, the 


experience. 


THE DENNISON WORKS COMMITTEE 


In the following pages are presented 
the introduction and development of 
the Works Committee in the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, from July 
2, 1919, to January 1, 1921. These 
dates are given to show exactly when 
these developments took place. The 
reader should remember that during 
this period of development the organ- 
ization, procedure, and problems of the 
Works Committee changed rapidly; 
and that now probably few of the pro- 
visions and results are the same as they 
were first reported. So far as possible, 
the date of each item has been given. 

The method of presentation adopted 
has been that of reprinting in full or in 


part the actual information and reports 
that were circulated at the time in the 
plant. These consist mainly of: (1) 
bulletin board notices; (2) letters to 
department heads and foremen (or 
others in supervisory capacity); (3) 
reports in the Round Robin, the plant 
house organ; and (4) special letters and 
reports. 

This material is represented in two 
parts: 

I. The Beginnings and Early Devel- 
opment of the Works Committee from 
July 2, 1919, to January 1, 1920. 

II. Growth of the Works Committee 
January 1, 1920 to January 1, 1921: 
Its Problems and Procedure. 


PART I 


BEGINNINGS AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORKS 
COMMITTEE FROM JULY 2, 1919, TO JANUARY 1, 1920 


1. Bulletin Board Notice of an Open- 
Air Meeting to Consider the Organi- 
zation of a Works Committee 


OPEN-AIR MEETING FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF CONSIDERING THE ORGANIZATION 
OF A WORKS COMMITTEE 


The Government Industries Com- 
mittee, which was elected last October, 
has arranged an open-air meeting for 
the purpose of considering the organiza- 
tion of a Works Committee, a matter 
that everyone of us should be vitally 
interested in. 


The meeting will take place at 7:15 
p.m. of the evening of Wednesday, 
July 2, 1919, in the yard between 
Buildings 3, 4, and 9 (Grant Street 
gate). There will be no part of the 
factory at work during the time of the 
meeting in order that all may attend 
who desire to do so. In case of bad 
weather the meeting will be held the 
following evening (Thursday, July 3). 

Tickets, which will serve as passes 
at the gate, will be issued on June 30 
to those who plan to attend. 

Mr. H. S. Dennison will preside at 
the meeting. 
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2. Bulletin Board Notice of Some 
Things to Consider at the 
Open-Air Meeting 


GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE. 


A works committee system can take 
a great many forms and must be 
studied out carefully so as to fit the 
peculiar conditions of each plant. A 
few of the possibilities are given below 
with the idea of helping but not limit- 
ing the discussion Wednesday evening. 


VOTING REGULATIONS 


That the plant votes as a unit 
for one or more central committees 
or 
That the plant is divided into 
several voting units or sections, each 
unit voting for a member or members 

of a central committee; 

or 
each unit electing a separate section 
committee. 


THE AGE OF VOTERS 


All men and women sixteen years 
of age and over and three months 
or more in employment, except fore- 
men and forewomen 

or 

All men and women twenty-one 
years of age and over and six months 
in employment, except foremen and 
forewomen. 


NOMINATIONS 


By an elected committee supple- 
mented by petition 
or 
By petition of 20 per cent of elector- 
ate and preliminary election of twice 
the number finally to be elected 
or 
By petition and the “preferential 
ballot.” 
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COMMITTEE MEMBER QUALIFICATION 


Twenty-one or more years of age; of 
at least one year’s employment; and 
American citizen, or on first papers; 
not in supervisory position 

or 

Twenty-six or more years of age; of 
at least two years’ employment; and 
American citizen; not in a supervisory 
position. 


LENGTH OF TERM 


One year; one-third of Committee 
elected every four months; or 

One-half of committee elected every 
six months 

or 

Eighteen months; one-third of com- 
mittee elected every six months; 

One-half elected every nine months 
with liability to recall on petition of 
one-half or two-thirds of electorate. 


MAKE-UP OF COMMITTEES 


Joint committees of elected mem- 
bers and an equal or less number of 
foremen or superintendents appointed 
by the Directors 

or 

Committees of elected members 
only and others of foremen only which 
can sit in joint session when desired 
by either or make independent recom- 
mendations. 


POWERS OF COMMITTEE 


To be defined in advance. 
or 
To be advisory (but with the right 
of conferences with the Directors) and 
to be more exactly defined by mutual 
agreement as time goes on. 
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WORK OF RELIEF ASSOCIATIONS 


As now. 
or 

Increased to include supervisions of 
lunchroom, clinic, workroom conditions, 
and the like. 

The above possibilities are by no 
means all and those who attend the 
meeting should feel free to discuss the 
question of Works Committees from 
any angle they choose. 


3. Report of the Open-Air Meeting, 
July 2, 1919 


There was a large attendance of em- 
ployees at this meeting which was 
called for the purpose of organizing 
a Works Committee. The meeting 
was held in the triangular plot. between 
Buildings 3, 4, and 9, and Mr. H. S&S. 
Dennison acted as chairman, speaking 
from the platform of Building 9. 

At 7:15 p.m. he called the meeting 
to order and outlined the purpose of 
the meeting. The Government Indus- 
tries Committee has been continued 
for the purpose of seeing what problems 
the employees might tackle, how they 
would be handled, and with the idea of 
starting a discussion of a Works Com- 
mittee. The first step toward giving 
employees more of a share in the work- 
ings of the business was taken in 1911. 
At that time not a great deal of prog- 
ress was made, but we were ready in 
1914 to go into the matter of a Works 
Committee when the war, with all its 
resultant problems, stopped further 
progress along this line. As a result of 
consultation with the War Committee, 
it seemed wise not to limit discussion 
of just what plan to follow in working 
out a Works Committee. Various 
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plans of employees’ committees have 
been tried out in England, and lately 
there have been a few steps in this 
direction taken in the United States. 
However, our business being of such a 
different nature from that of other 
places where a Works Committee has 
been formed, it seems best to work out 
our own problems in our own way. 
Various alternatives have been put 
down on the printed sheet, outlining 
plans for possible Works Committees, 
to bring out an expression of opinion. 
One thing is certain and that is that 
we must work out together some sort 
of a workable proposition. There has 
been no attempt made as to just what 
policy to pursue in starting this plan, 
but something should be done to work 
out our mutual interests so that the 
best results for everyone can be secured, 
as at the present time there is no syste- 
matic way of getting the employees’ 
point of view. Mr. Dennison then 
invited discussion on the matter. 

It was requested that Mr. Dennison 
read the printed sheet and explain the 
various proposals. He did this, cover- 
ing the voting regulations and restric- 
tions, calling attention in this con- 
nection to the fact that foremen and 
forewomen should be exempt from such 
voting. In outlining the qualifications 
for committee membership he described 
the possible methods to use and whether 
this committee should be composed 
wholly of employees, or whether mem- 
bers of the management should be 
represented on it. He also explained 
the possible propositions in connection 
with nominations, length of term, and 
powers of committee. He further 
stated that one thing which might be 
considered was the idea of such a 
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Works Committee taking the place of 
our Mutual Relief Associations, or such 
committee possibly working out a 
bettering of the Mutual Relief Associa- 
tions. 

One suggestion was made that from 
the various locations where committee 
members are chosen, it would be well 
to choose one man and one woman as a 
representative. These two could, in 
case another one was needed, elect the 
third one or call in the person making 
the complaint or suggestion as a third 
member. The man making this sug- 
gestion stated he believed a committee 
like this, which was to make things 
better, would give satisfaction. 

Mr. Dennison stated that the idea 
of this committee was to bring up 
conditions which were not satisfactory 
so that they could be made better and 
to suggest things for improvement 
where there was a possibility of better- 
ing conditions. 

Another point brought out was the 
danger in selecting a committee from 
too large a group, of somebody not 
well known by all the employees in that 
section being nominated. For instance, 
in a large department the person on the 
first floor might not be known by those 
on the fourth floor. 

Mr. Dennison commented on the 
fact that the section or department 
system seems a good idea, as a general 
committee elected from all over the 
factory by everyone would have mem- 
bers on it known only to those in the 
particular department they were from. 

Another suggestion was made that 
every department send two people to 
discuss the plan, it being felt that one 
department does not know the needs 
of another. The people thus selected 
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could form a general committee and 
with subcommittees work out some 
plan. The idea would be to send back 
the results of this committee to the 
voters for approval. 

As regards electing the two members 
from each department, one suggestion 
was to have slips made out with the 
names of four or five of the most 
popular employees on them and from 
these nominations select the two most 
frequently nominated. Another sug- 
gestion was that the committee of 
sixty could make nominations to be 
voted on. 

It was stated by one man that a 
large committee is cumbersome and the 
possibility was mentioned of choosing 
a committee at this meeting to take up 
the situation. Also that the factory 
be divided into sections or units where 
the conditions are as nearly alike as 
possible. Then one or two members 
could be chosen from these units and 
the need of a large committee would be 
obviated. 

As regards the percentage of men 
and women, it was suggested that some 
sort of percentage basis to be used so 
that the departments having. a lot of 
women would be represented by women 
and those with a large number of men 
represented by men. 

One suggestion was made that two 
delegates be elected from each depart- 
ment and that they get together and 
elect a committee of fifteen. This 
committee could take up the various 
problems with the committee of the 
foremen and the management. 

Another idea was to have a division 
made of departments with as near the 
same problem as possible, that a certain 
standard unit of number of employees 
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be used, and that when there was over 
the number set for this unit, the repre- 
sentation could be based accordingly. 

One man felt that the small depart- 
ments should be represented. It was 
further suggested that when the scheme 
of Works Committee is carried out, it 
might be well to have each department 
having a representative form a large 
departmental committee, and also a 
smaller central committee could be 
selected. 

One suggestion: made was that the 
factory be divided according to trades 
and occupations, it being cited as an 
example that there are pressmen in a 
number of different departments. 

The question was raised: If after 
this Works Committee is finally or- 
ganized and suggestions, grievances, or 
management propositions are submitted 
to this committee for decision, will 
their decision be final? Mr. Dennison 
explained in answer to this that this is a 
matter which will have to be worked 
out. 

Mr. Dennison stated that from the 
discussion it would seem that zt was not 
the idea to settle anything finally at this 
meeting. Further similar meetings can 
be held to discuss details or some sort 
of committee elected to bring in reports. 

It was moved that the chairman 
appoint a committee of twenty people 
to discuss the various points in con- 
nection with a Works Committee and 
bring in recommendations. 

This motion was amended to read 
that each department elect a committee 
of two to discuss this matter, this com- 
mittee to have unlimited power to 
investigate all phases of the best way 
to elect a Works Committee and all 
points which come up in connection 
with a Works Committee. - 
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This amendment was amended to 
read that each department having fifty 
or less employees should elect one repre- 
sentative to this investigating com- 
mittee. Any department having more 
than fifty employees would send two 
representatives to this investigating 
committee. The amendment to the 
amendment was accepted by the one 
making the amendment and it was so 
voted by the meeting. The original 
motion to have a committee appointed 
by the chair was lost. 

The vote as made is that each de- 
partment having fifty or less employees 
elect one representative and each de- 
partment having more than fifty em- 
ployees elect two representatives to an 
investigating committee to discuss the 
various points in connection with a 
Works Committee. This committee 
is to have unlimited power to investi- 
gate all phases of the matter and sub- 
mit recommendations either in writing 
or at another meeting. 

It was the vote of the meeting that 
the departments hold their election 
without nominations. 

It was the vote of the meeting that 
the details as to date, method of elec- 
tion, representation of departments, 
restrictions on voting, etc., be put in 
the hands of the subcommittee of six 
of the War Industries Committee to 
work out. 

It was the feeling that the committee 
of six should work out details so this 
election can be held inside of two weeks 
and that the committee chosen should 
make some report shortly after Labor 
Day. 

It was voted as the sense of the 
meeting that people in a supervisory 
position be barred from voting at this 
election. 
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Voted to adjourn so committee can 
get to work. 


——., Secretary to the Manager of Works. 


4. Report of the First Meeting of 
the Committee to Bring in Recom- 
mendations for Forming a Works 
Committee (Unofficial Report by an 
employee) 


A meeting was called a few days later 
and all of the members of the Recom- 
mendation Committee were on hand. 
Mr. Dennison gave us a short talk, 
pointing out to us why we were elected 
and that it was up to us to bring back 
a report to the employees of any recom- 
mendations we had to offer. He then 
helped us to organize and as soon as we 
elected a chairman he left us to work 
out our own plans. Before leaving, 
however, he gave us each a copy of the 
report of “The Whitley Committee on 
Works Committees and Joint Industrial 
Councils.” 

Our chairman continued with the 
election of officers until we elected a 
vice-chairman and a secretary. 

As soon as the election of officers was 
over we did not know how to start. 
We were practically total strangers to 
each other. There were sixty of us 
and I don’t believe that there was one 
in the crowd that knew more than one 
or two of the other members. None of 
us could suggest anything as we knew 
nothing of Works Committees or the 
like. A few fellows that were a little 
braver than the rest spoke of the mass- 
meeting and their conception of what 
was wanted, but they were only guess- 
ing at it. Finally, it was voted that 
we adjourn for a few days so that we 
could read the Whitley report and 
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could talk more intelligently on the 
question at our next meeting. 


5. Report of the Second Meeting of 
the Committee to Bring in Recom- 
mendations for Forming a Works 
Committee, July 29, 1919 


{[Note.—In the following recommenda- 
tions of the Recommendations Committee 
names of persons and motions were pub- 
lished. This was not the case, however, 
for the regular proceedings of the Works 
Committee; and it should in no way be 
inferred that the management had any such 
access to names of persons or motions made 
at the regular meetings of the Works 
Committee.—F. M.] 


The second meeting of the committee 
to bring in recommendations for form- 
ing the Works Committee, met in the 
Club House, on Thursday morning, 
July 29, at 10:00 am. Chairman 
Fitzpatrick presided, assisted by As- 
sistant Chairman Miss Partridge. 

Out of a total of fifty-three members 
(William McCallum, Department 23 
and 24, resigned, vacancy not filled) 
there were thirty-three members pres- 
ent at the meeting. The large list of 
absentees, of course, was due to the fact 
that the Box Division is closed these 
two weeks for their annual vacation. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Harrison, 
Department 10, it was voted that the 
roll be called at each and every meet- 
ing by the Secretary. 

An open discussion then took place 
about the duties and method of forming 
a Works Committee among the mem- 
bers of the committee, and Mr. Charles 
Hart, of Department 9, and Mr. 
Patrick J. O’Connell, of Department 
17, spoke at length, giving their ideas 
freely for the instruction of the 
committee. 
























































It was then voted to draw up a set 
of regulations and by-laws to guide 
the committee in its future delibera- 
tions. The articles appear briefly 
as follows: 


ARTICLE NUMBER I 
Object 


A. The object in inaugurating repre- 
sentatives of employees to co-operate 
with the management of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co. 

B. To promote and maintain just and 
harmonious relations between the com- 
pany and its employees. 

C. To expedite the settlement of any 
matters requiring adjustment. 

D. To further efficiency and production 
and improve general working conditions 
of the plant. 


ARTICLE NUMBER 2 
Basis of representation 


Employees shall be entitled to elect 
from their number duly authorized repre- 
sentatives on the basis of representation 
by occupation, trades, and departments. 
The allotment of each occupation or depart- 
ment to be decided at some future time. 


ARTICLE NUMBER 3 
Recall and vacancies 


Any representative shall be recalled upon 
the written request of the majority of the 
employees of the department. Vacancy 
occurring from any cause shall be filled by a 
special election to be conducted forthwith 
in a manner of general election. 


ARTICLE NUMBER 4 


Right to vote 


The right to vote for representatives 
shall be restricted to employees who have 
had two months in the service of the com- 
pany, prior to the date fixed for elections. 
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A. No employees under the age of eight- 
een years shall be entitled to a vote. 


ARTICLE NUMBER 5 


Election 


Election shall be by sealed ballot. The 
person holding the majority of votes in all 
cases to be chosen as the one entitled to the 
representation on the Works Committee. 


ARTICLE NUMBER 6 
Terms of office 


After much discussion as to whether it 
would be policy to elect one-half of the 
members for six months and the balance for 
one year, it was finally voted to lay this 
article on the table until the next meeting, 
as we would then, no doubt, have a larger 
majority of the committee present. 


On the motion of Mr. Harrison, 
Department 10, it was voted to ad-. 
journ at 11:45. The committee will 
meet again Tuesday, August 5, at 
10:00 am. without further official 
notification. 


SPECIAL NOTE TO COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Do not overlook Chairman Fitz- 
patrick’s advice that each member 
report to his Foreman when he leaves 
to attend the meetings of the com- 
mittee, also report back at the end of 
the session. 

All members are requested to read 
over very carefully their book entitled 
“Works Committees and Joint Indus- 
trial Council’? and any other matter 
pertaining to this work which can be 
obtained readily. 

——, Secretary. 
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6. Report of the Third Meeting of 
Committee Appointed to Bring in 
Recommendations for the Forming 
of a Works Committee, Dennison 
Associates Club House, August 5, 
1919 


Meeting was called to order at 10:00 
a.m., Vice-Chairman Velzora Partridge 
presiding in the absence of chairman, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Secretary called the roll. There were 
sixteen members absent. 

A rather exciting discussion by 
several members then followed in 
reference to the by-laws drawn up in 
the second meeting. In the midst 
of this discussion it was voted to elect 
a Works Committee in the same man- 
ner that this investigating committee 
was elected. This brought about much 
criticism and dissatisfaction until Mr. 
Mandell moved that the motion be 
reconsidered. 

Motion was carried. 

Motion was made by Mr. Abbott 
that a committtee be appointed to 
to redistrict the factory. That a 
General or Works Committee be elected 
in same manner and under same re- 
strictions as the recommendation com- 
mittee. This committee to elect its 
district representatives. 

Mr. O’Connell made an amendment 
to this motion that this committee con- 
sist of five members and be appointed 
by the chair. 

Mr. Harrison also made an amend- 
ment to this motion that committee 
meet on the company’s time and report 
at a future meeting. 

Mr. Hart made still another amend- 
ment that committee report at meeting 
called for the following Tuesday. 

Motion was carried. 
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The chair appointed Mr. Abbott 
Mr. Waters, Mr. Harrison, Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and Miss Henebry as the commit- 
tee of five. 

Meeting adjourned at 11:45. 

Thirty-eight members present. 

S. H. Waters, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Next meeting called for Tuesday, 
August 12, 10:00 a.m. 


7. Report of the Fourth Meeting of 
the Committee Appointed to Bring 
in Recommendations for the Forma- 
tion of a Works Committee 


Meeting was called to order at 10:00 
a.m. Velzora Partridge, vice-chairman 
presiding in the absence of chairman, 
Henry Fitzpatrick. 

Secretary called the roll. There were 
eleven members absent. 

Motion was made but not carried 
that no member be permitted to speak 
more than twice on any motion put 
before the meeting. 

Report of the Redistricting Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Abbott was 
chairman, was heard. This committee 
recommended that factory be divided 
into twelve divisions as follows: 


Division 


4 Persons 
1 Dept. 34 and 38 Worcester.. 200 
2 Dept. 4 and 43-25........... 217 
3 Dept. 8A and 8B and 20.... 260 
4 Dept. 6-10-37, 45............ 194 
5 Dept. rine me Truck- 
60-71-99-17 ing.. 207 
6 Dept. 1-2-3-23-24-28........ 202 
7 Dept. 7A-7B-42-16.......... 228 
8 Dept. 5-5A-38......... .. 195 
9 Ss Weds ++ abe dececvedaes 281 
10 Dept. 11-11A-12-12A-13-22 
PE isihcue cee iebraauaweene 120 
11 Dept. 18, Supply and Cost.. 168 
12 Dept. Sales Division........ 157 











_ Any division of 150 and over to have 
three members at least, and 200 and 
over to have at least four. 

On the motion of Mr. Doran it was 
voted that the report be accepted and 
the recommendations be adopted. 

Motion was made by Mr. Hart but 
not carried that a representative for 
each 50 people be elected to the 
General Committee. 

On the motion of Mr. Mandell it was 
voted that the Recommendation Com- 
mittee remain in power as the General 
Committee. 

It was moved by Mr. Abbott that 
the term of office of this committee 
cease January 1, 1920, that an election 
be held the second week in December 
to elect a new General Committee and 
later a Central Committee. 

An amendment was made to this 
motion that the Central Committee 
remain in power until new Central 
Committee be elected. Motion was 
carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Rattenbury it 
was voted that the election take place 
in same manner and under same re- 
strictions as the election of the Recom- 
mendation Committee. 

Motion was made by Mr. Ratten- 
bury and it was voted that each repre- 
sentative of the General Committee 
shall be a candidate for the Central 
Committee, he or she to be elected by a 
majority vote of the division. If there 
fail to be a majority the two candidates 
receiving the highest votes shall remain 
as candidate for election. 

It was voted on the motion of Mr. 
Rattenbury that the chairman and 
secretary of the Recommendation Com- 
mittee be appointed to supervise the 
election with the power to appoint 
tellers in each division. ~ 
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On the motion of Mr. Abbott it was 
voted that a committee of seven be 
appointed by the chair to draw a set 
of regulations and by-laws for a Works 
Committee and to report in two weeks 
from this date. 

On the motion of Mr. Harrison it was 
voted that the set of regulations and 
by-laws drawn up and accepted at the 
meeting July 29 to be turned over to 
this committee of seven for recon- 
sideration. 

The chair appointed the following 
as the committee, Mr. Merryman, Mr. 
Bobick, Miss McNally, Miss Gormley, 
Mr. Rattenbury, Mr. Oxner, and Mr. 
Kelly. 

On the motion of Mr. Abbott it was 
voted to publish the reports of our 
meetings in Round Robin but that the 
names of persons making the motions 
be withheld. 

Meeting adjourned at 11:40, 43 
members present. 

S. H. Waters, Secretary. ” 


8. Final Recommendations for the 
Organization of a Works Committee 
(Dennison Manufacturing Co. by 
Temporary Recommendations Com- 
mittee Elected by Employees) 


[Notr.—The following recommendations 
were printed in pamphlet form and distrib- 
uted freely to all employees and members 
of management for discussion. Each Rec- 
ommendations Committee representative 
was given enough of these pamphlets to 
give out to each employee in his depart- 
ment. They were given out personally 
with the remark that if any individual 
wished any further explanation of the plan, 
the representative would be glad to talk to 
him about it. The foreman had no part in 
giving out the pamphlets or explaining the 
plan.—F. M.] 


At the mass-meeting held July 2, 
1919, it was voted to elect a committee 
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to make recommendations for the or- 
ganizing of a Works Committee. Mem- 
bers of this committee were elected by 
popular vote from the various depart- 
ments throughout the factory. 

This committee first met on July 18 
and elected the following officers: 
Henry Fitzpatrick, chairman; Velzora 
Partridge, vice-chairman; S. H. Waters, 
secretary. 

A number of meetings were held 
as reported above and the final recom- 
mendations accepted by the Temporary 
Committee follow: 


Recommendation No. 1 


That the Constitution and By-laws 
govern the Works Committee. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPLOYEES Co-oP- 
ERATIVE PLAN, DENNISON MANv- 
FACTURING COMPANY 


ARTICLE I .« 
Name and Object 


Section 1. The name of this organiza- 
tion will be the Employees Co-operative 
Plan—Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

Src. 2. Its object will be as follows: 

a. To inaugurate representatives of em- 
ployees to co-operate with the management 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

b. To promote and maintain just and 
harmonious relations between the com- 
pany and its employees. 

c. To expedite the settlement of any 
matters requiring adjustment. 

d. To further efficiency and production 
and improve working conditions of the 
plant. 

e. To further the benefits to be derived 
it will be the duty of the Central Committee 
of the General Works Committee to meet 
semi-monthly a similar number of repre- 
sentatives from the management. The 
purpose of these meetings will be to review 
and to propose any changes in general 
affecting the co-operation of the manage- 
ment and its employees. 
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ARTICLE II 
Voting units and groups 

Section 1. Departmental representa- 
tives are allotted as follows: 

Dept. 1, 1;, Dept. 2, 1; Dept. 3, 2; Depts. 
4 and 4A, 2; Dept. 5, 2; Depts. 5A and 5B, 
2; Dept. 6, 2; Dept. 7A, 2; Dept. 7B, 1; 
Dept. 8A, 2; Dept. 8B, 2; Depts. 9 and 99, 
2; Dept. 10, 2; Dept. 11, 1; Depts. 12A, 11A, 
19, 71, 1; Dept. 12, 1; Dept. 13, 1; Dept. 14 
1; Dept. 16, 2; Dept. 17 and Trucking, 2; 
Dept. 18, Supply and Cost, 3; Depts. 20 
and 20A, 2; Dept. 21, 2; Dept. 21A, 2; Dept. 
22, 1; Depts. 23 and 24, 1; Dept. 25, 2; 
Depts. 26 and 45, 1; Dept. 28, 1; Depts. 29, 
27 and 60, 1; Depts. 30-17, 1; Depts. 30-18, 
1; Dept. 37, 1; Dept. 38, 1; Dept. 42, 1; 
Dept. 43, 1; Depts. 48 and 84, 2; Dept. 49, 
2; Selling Clerical, 2; Total = 60. 

These representatives will be the candi- 
dates for the Central Committee of the 
General Works Committee. 

Sec. 2. To facilitate voting for divi- 
sional representatives and arrange for 
divisions having nearly equal numbers of 
employees and similar occupations, the 
following redistricting is made. This re- 
districting is to be used only for this 


purpose: 
Divi- Num- 
sion Per- ber of 
No. sons Rep. 
1 Depts. 48, 49, and 84, 
Worcester............ 200 1 


2 Depts. 4, 4A, and 43,25 217 1 
3 Depts. 8A, 8B, 20, and 

De iiiniadecnd nde macwnie 260 «#241 

Depts. 6, 10, 37, and 45.. 194 1 
5 Depts. 9, 14, 27, 29, 30, 
60, 99, 17, and Truck- 


he 


BN ooo casdcins oie era? Soretet 207 1 
6 Depts. 1, 2, 3, 23, 24, and 
ee 202—si1 
7 Depts. 7A, 7B, 16, and 
— ee ee 228 ~«#«(1 
8 Depts. 5, 5A, 5B,and38 195 1 
9 Depts: 21 and 21A..... 281 1 
10 Depts. 11, 11A, 12 12A, 
13, 19, 22, 26, 45, and 
Si eile nish ait hina ie 120 1 
11 Depts. 18, Supply and 
i nikks biewet ed weet 168 1 
12 Sales Division........ 157 1 
12 














































ARTICLE III 


Voters and Representatives 


Section 1. Any employee of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Co. is eligible to vote 
who is eighteen (18) years of age and over; 
who has at least three months continuous 
service with the concern prior to election— 
excepting foremen, assistant foremen, and 
chief clerks recognized by the Manufactur- 
ing Committee. 

Sec. 2. Any employee of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co. is eligible for represen- 
tative who is twenty-one (21) years of age 
and over; who has one year’s aggregate 
service with the concern in the fifteen 
months prior to election; who is a citi- 
zen of the United States or has com- 
pleted first citizenship papers; who is able 
to pass the literacy test. The following are 
excluded as in Section 1: foremen, assistant 
foremen, and chief clerks recognized by the 
Manufacturing Committee. 


ARTICLE IV 


Elections 


Section 1. All elections, other than 
special elections to fill permanent vacan- 
cies, will be held in December of each year 
as follows (chairman of General Works 
Committee to specify all dates for special 
elections). 

a. General Works Committee election 
to be held the second week in December 
of each year. 

b. Election of the Central Committee of 
General Works Committee to be held the 
third week in December of each year. 

Sec. 2. All elections will be according 
to the Australian balloting system. 

Sec. 3. All elections will be held on the 
company premises. 

Sec. 4. Election of departmental repre- 
sentatives will be by preferential ballot. 

Sec. 5. Those employees elected as 
representatives, and those representatives 
elected to the Central Committee, will 
assume the duties of office the first week in 
January of each year. 


- 
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ARTICLE V 


Officers 

Section 1. The officers of all commit- 
tees will be as follows: chairman, vice- 
chairman, secretary. 

Src. 2. The officers of the various com- 
mittees will be elected by the respective 
committees. 

Sec. 3. The members of the Central 
Committee of the General Works Commit- 
tee shall not hold office in the General 
Works Committee. 

Sec. 4. Five tellers will be appointed 
by the chairman of the General Works 
Committee at the first regular meeting of 
that committee following election. Their 
services will continue through out the 
current year. 

Sec. 5. Employees will deposit all 
votes in a locked ‘box provided for that 
purpose. 

Sec. 6. If any employee elected is later 
disqualified under the provisions of Article 
III, Sec. 2, then the next two properly 
qualified candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes in that particular election 
shall be the only candidates at a special 
election arranged by the tellers. . 

Sec. 7. Following a written petition 
signed by two-thirds (%) of the employees 
of a unit (department or division) the rep- 
resentative concerned will be considered 
recalled. 

Sec. 8. Special elections will be ar- 
ranged at any time to fill permanent 
vacancies. 


ARTICLE VI 
Line of Appeal 


Section 1. The following outlines the 
procedure to be observed in the case of an 
employee having a grievance. 

The employee will first confer with his 
foreman, and not arriving at any favorable 
conclusion, the employee will then interview 
his department representative. If nothing 
comes of the interview of the department 
representative and the foreman, the matter 
will be referred by the departmental repre- 
sentative to the department head. If this 
interview does not result in adjustment of 
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the grievance the departmental represen- 
tative will refer the question to the divi- 
sional representative who in turn confers 
with the division superintendent. If noth- 
ing definite develops at this point, the 
divisional representative refers the question 
to the Central Committee of the General 
Works Commiette which body if unable to 
agree upon the settlement will refer to the 
management directly. The next step is 
arbitration, to be arranged by the Central 
Committee of the General Works Com- 
mittee and the management. 

In the event of discharge of any employee 
who feels that his discharge is unjust, the 
same line of appeal is recognized as men- 
tioned in Section 1 of this Article. 

Sec. 2. When a grievance is reported 
by an employee to his respective depart- 
ment representative, the latter will take in 
writing the facts of the case and when all 
evidence is given by the employee, the de- 
partmental representative will require that 
the employee will affix his signature to the 
paper. 

Sec. 3. During the investigation of any 
grievance, the employee will be called upon 
for testimony at any time. This feature 
avoids the employee feeling that his case 
has been settled without his expression or 
testimony in his own behalf. 

Sec. 4. If the decision reached does not 
satisfactorily adjust the grievance in the 
mind of the employee, he may again pursue 
the same course of appeal with the request 
that the grievance be referred to higher 
authority. 

Sec. 5. It is understood that all griev- 
ances will be considered immediately and 
settled as expeditiously as is possible. 


ARTICLE VII 


Sectionl. Amendments and alterations 
to this constitution may be made by a two- 
thirds vote of those present at a regular 
meeting of the General Works Committee. 
All amendments and alterations must be 
presented in writing, at a previous meeting, 
to receive consideration. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
Miscellaneous 


Section 1. The Round Robin and factory 
bulletin boards are designated as. proper 
means of publicity. 

Sec. 2. All outside work accomplished 
by representatives of General Works 
Committee or any other employees working 
in conjunction with the operation ‘of the 
‘‘Employees Co-operative Plan’’ will be 
regarded as purely voluntary and will not 
call for any remuneration. 

Sec. 3. The functioning of the ‘Em- 
ployees Co-operative Plan”’ shall not inter- 
fere with existing agreements between trade 
organizations and the company nor shall it 
abridge the right of any trade organization 
to deal separately with the company. 

Sec. 4. Every representative serving on 
General Works Committee and Central 
Committee of General Works Committee 
shall be wholly free in the performance of 
his duties of such, and shall not be dis- 
criminated against on account of any action 
taken by him in good faith in his represen- 
tative capacity. To guarantee to each 
representative, his independence, he shall 
have the right to appeal directly to the 
chairman of the General Works Committee 
for relief from any alleged discrimination 
against him, then to have the question 
settled as may be deemed prudent. 

Sec. 5. There shall be no discrimination 
under this plan against any employee be- 
cause of race, sex, political, : or religious 
affiliation or membership in any labor or 
other organization. 


By-Laws To CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I 
Duties of officers 


Section 1. Chairmen. The Chairmen 
shall preside at all meetings of their respec- 
tive committees, enforce order and strict 
observance of the Constitition and By- 
Laws, and perform such other duties which 
by custom appertain to the office. 

Sec. 2. Vice-Chairmen. The  vice- 
chairmen shall perform all the duties of their 











respective chairman in case of absence or 
inability of the chairmen to perform the 
duties of their offices. 

Sec. 3. Secretaries. It shall be the duty 
of the secretaries of the respective com- 
mittees to keep a record of all meetings in 
books printed for that purpose; to read all 
records and reports when ordered; to con- 
duct all correspondence, unless otherwise 
specified; to prepare all reports for publi- 
cation; to inform the members of all regular 
and special meetings and to authenticate 
the acts and proceedings of their respective 
committees by their signature. 


ARTICLE II 
Meetings 


Section 1. Regular meetings of the 
General Works Committee shall be held the 
first week of every month. 

Sec. 2. Regular meetings of the Co- 
operative Committee (Article 1, Sec. 2 (e) 
of Constitution) shall be held the second and 
fourth weeks of every month. 

Sec. 3. The Chairmen of the General 
Works Committee and Co-operative Com- 
mittee shall have discretionary power to 
call special meetings of their respective 
committees whenever it is deemed 
necessary. 

Sec. 4. The Central Committee of the 
General Works Committee shall have no 
regular meetings, but special meetings may 
be held whenever it is deemed necessary 
by the chairman. 

Sec. 5. The chairman of the respective 
committees shall make arrangements for 
the time, day, and place for all meetings. 

Sec. 6. All regular and special meetings 
shall be on company premises. 

Sec. 7. A majority of the members of a 
Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE III 
Objects and duties of committees 


Section 1. The General Works Commit- 
tee shall discuss freely all factory problems, 
rules and regulations and grievances, both 
general and specific, affecting the welfare 
of the workers and shall make suggestions 
and recommendations of any policies which 
they believe would bring about better and 
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closer relations between the management 
and the employees. 

Sec. 2. The Central Committee of the 
General Works Committee shall work 
with the representatives of the management 
in the discussion of all factory problems and 
the settlement of grievances, and shall, 
whenever possible, form their plans of ac- 
tion from the suggestions and recommen- 
dations of the General Works Committee. 

a. The action of the Central Committee 
of the General Works Committee on all 
problems and grievances, both general and 


, Specific, must have the approval of the 


General Works Committee. 

b. In the event of a specific grievance 
that requires immediate settlement, the 
approval of the General Works Committee 
shall not be necessary. 

c. The Chairman of the Central Commit- 
tee of the General Works Committee shall 
make a report at the regular meetings of the 
General Committee on all completed actions 
or proceedings of the Central Committee. 

Sec. 3. The co-operative Committee 
(Article 1, Sec. 2 (e) of Constitution) shall 
discuss and act on all factory problems, 
propositions, and grievances that may* 
affect the welfare and interests of the 
employees of the firm. 

Sec. 4. The divisional representatives 
and the departmental representatives shall 
have the power of discussion and suggestion, 
and the power to settle grievances as set 
forth in the constitution (Article VI, Sec. 1). 

a. Divisional Chairman or Departmental 
Representatives shall report at the regular 
meetings of the General Works Committee 
all occurrences of importance. 

Sec. 5. The Committee of Tellers 
(Article V, Sec. 4 of Constitution) will 
state the hour for all elections; arrange for 
the distribution and counting of ballots; 
announce the outcome of all elections and 
perform such other duties concerning elec- 
tions as may appertain to their office. 


ARTICLE V 


Rules of order 


Section 1. Order of Business. 


1. Roll Call 
2. Reading of Minutes 
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. Elections and Installation of Officers 
. Central Committee Report 

. Reports of Committees in General 
Unfinished Business 

New Business 

. Miscellaneous 

. Adjournment 


OC NI MD rp 


ARTICLE VI 
Standing rules 


1. The order of business may be changed 
for the period of a meeting or less by a 
majority vote of those present at any 
meeting. 

2. No motion shall be received unless 
made by two members—nor open for de- 
bate until stated by the chairman. 

3. No motion can be made while a 
speaker has the floor, nor while another 
motion is pending except it be a question of 
privilege. 

4. The following are motions of privilege 
and shall take precedence in the order 
arranged: Ist, to adjourn; 2d, to lay on the 
table; 3d, for the previous question; 4th, 
to postpone; 5th, to commit; 6th, to amend. 
The first three shall be decided without 
debate. The motion to postpone shall also 
be decided without debate unless it is pro- 
posed to postpone to a definite period. 

5. The mover of any proposition shall, 
at the request of two or more members of 
the chair, reduce the motion to writing. 

6. A motion shall be read when any per- 
son requires it for information. 

7. A motion to reconsider any former 
resolution or vote shall not be made by any 
members who voted with the minority. 

8. A motion that has been laid on the 
table shall not be considered again at the 
same meeting at which it was tabled. 

9. Every member when he speaks shall 
be standing and shall respectfully address 
the chair, and when finished he shall be 
seated. While speaking he shall confine 
himself to the question under discussion. 

If called to order he shall cease speaking and 
take his seat until the question of order is 
decided. 

10. If two or more persons rise to speak 
at the same time, the chair shall decide 
who is entitled to the floor. 
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11. The chair shall not state his personal 
views (other than on points of order) per- 
taining to any question under debate unless 
as follows: the chair reserves‘ the right to 
express his views from the floor—to do so, 
however, he must give the chair to the 
vice-chairman and proceed to the floor. 
12. Questions of order shall be decided 
by the chair, but in case of appeal it may be 
decided by a vote—without debate. 


ARTICLE VII 


Section 1. These By-laws and Rules of 
Order may be amended or annulled by a 
two-thirds of those present at any regular 
meeting of the General Works Committee. 
Any committee may suspend them for a 
meeting or a shorter period, by a two-thirds 
vote of those present. 

a. All alterations or amendments to 
these By-laws shall be presented in writing 
at a previous meeting or they will not be 
considered. 

Recommendation No. 2 

That the Temporary Committee already 
elected remain in power as General Works 
Committee until January 1, 1920 
Recommendation No. 3 

That from the membership of this Tem- 
porary Committee there shall immediately 
be elected one delegate from each division 
to constitute the Central Committee—to be 
elected as provided for in the Constitution. 
Recommendation No. 4 

That the management invite.the Worces- 
ter branch to join and co-operate with this 
committee. That all information available 
be forwarded to them for consideration. 


A COMMITTEE SUGGESTION 


If the above recommendations are 
accepted, the Committee solicits the 
earnest co-operation of all employees 
in maintaining the spirit of harmony 
and justice, for in this manner petty 
misunderstandings will be avoided. 


NOTICE 


It is requested that all employees 
familiarize themselves with the con- 
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tents of this booklet, and be prepared 
to approve or disapprove of these 
recommendations at a mass-meeting 
to be held Tuesday evening, September 
16, at 5:30 p.m. in the yard between 
buildings Nos. 3, 9, and 6. 

This meeting will adjourn at 6:40 
p.m. unless business is concluded before 
that time. In the event adjournment 
is made, the next mass-meeting will 
take place Thursday evening, Septem- 
ber 18th, in the Casino, Framingham, 
Massachusetts, at 7:30 p.m. 


9. Report on the Mass-Meeting to 
Consider the Proposed Recom- 
mendations for the Organization of 
a Works Committee 


The mass-meeting was held Septem- 
ber 16, 1919, at the Casino, Framing- 
ham. There was a large representation 
of the employees there and each section 
of each article was taken up separately. 
Members of the management were also 
present. As each article and recom- 
mendation was taken up both the man- 
agement and the employees had a 
chance to express an opinion on them. 
The result was that both agreed to all 
of the articles and recommendations. 
There were one or two minor changes, 
but they had to do with the form rather 
than change in the sense of the plan. 

One of the recommendations of the 
committee was that the present Recom- 
mendation Committee, which was com- 
posed of sixty members, was to act as 
the General Works Committee for the 
remainder of the year. This recom- 
mendation was also accepted. 
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10. Report on the First Meeting of the 
General Works Committee (Un- 
official Report by an Employee) 


The first General Works Committee 
meeting was called a few days later and 
it was voted to retain our same officers. 
At that meeting the President of the 
company, Mr. H. S. Dennison, and the 
Manager of Works, Mr. T. G. Portmore, 
told us that it was the intention of the 
management to live up to the Consti- 
tution of the “Dennison Employees 
Co-operative Plan.” They mentioned 
the fact that the General Works Com- 
mittee was free to investigate any of the 
company’s policies. And it was hoped 
that the General Works Committee 
would propose any changes that in their 
opinion would help establish a better 
relation between the company and its 
employees. 

Before they left the meeting, they 
mentioned two or three things that the 
Works Committee might investigate 
and recommend any changes. One of 
the things was the washing-up rule, 
another the time card system, and a 
third, to bring in recommendations 
about better lunchroom service. 

The committee appointed investi- 
gating committees to investigate and 
bring in a report at the next meeting. 


{[Note.—The discussion of the problems 
taken up by the Works Committee begins 
in Part II of the case, Section 16. Before 
proceeding to this discussion, however, it is 
first necessary to consider further develop- 
ment in the organization, or the machinery 
developed to deal with these problems.— 
F. M.] 
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11. Bulletin Board Notice of Ap- 
pointment of management Repre- 
sentatives to the Co-operative 
Committee 


September 30, 1919. 

The management has selected the 
following representatives to co-operate 
with the Central Committee of the 
General Works Committee. 

W. S. Fitch, W. H. Greenleaf, A. H. 
Higgins, A. F. Hilliard, R. H. Marshall, 
W. J. McNally, W. F. Portmore, L. H. 
Rabbitt, A. B. Rich, C. E. Shaw, F. W. 
Van Denfange, W. F. Wentworth. 

The election of the Central Com- 
mittee will take place next week, and, 
with the above-named twelve, the 
twenty-four will be known as the Co- 
operative Committee, and will meet 
semi-monthly. 

This is in accordance with the By- 
laws of the Works Committee as ap- 
proved at the mass-meeting, September 
18. 

(Signed) T. G. Portmore, 
Manager of Works. 


12. Letter to Management Repre- 
sentatives Notifying Them of Ap- 
pointment as Management Repre- 
sentatives to the Co-operative 
Committee 


September 30, 1919. 
Mr. [management _representative— 
names as given above] 

The management has selected its 
representatives to serve with the twelve 
divisional representatives known as the 
Central Committee of the General 
Works Committee, and I take pleasure 
in notifying you of your appointment. 
The complete membership is: [same as 
listed on bulletin board notice preceding}. 
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The responsibilities for tact and clear 
thinking on your part are particularly 
heavy and I am confident you will 
assume them gladly for the good of 
us all. 

A meeting will be called soon to dis- 
cuss the situation in general. 


H. S. DENNISON. 


13. Special Letter: Instructions to 
Division Superinteadents on How 
to Conduct Election 


October 4, 1919. 
Division Superintendents: 


ELECTION OF CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 
GENERAL WORKS COMMITTEE 


The election of the Central Com- 
mittee of the General Works Committee 
is to be held on Monday afternoon, 
October 6, in accordance with the notice 
posted on bulletin boards. 

The following procedure is to be 
followed: 

(1) Attached are the ballots sepa- 
rated by departments. 

(2) Attached is a separate list for each 
department in your division, showing 
those eligible to vote. 

(3) The foreman in each cane 
is to be given the ballots for his depart- 
ment. 

(4) The foreman in each department 
is to be given the list of employees in his 
department eligible to vote. 

(5) The foreman is to give one ballot 
to each name on the list. As he gives 
out each ballot, he is to make a check 
mark on the list against the name of the 
employee to whom the ballot is given. 
This check mark must be at the left 
of the name. 











(6) These ballots must be given out 
as early Monday morning as possible. 

(7) After the ballots are given out, 
the foreman is to return the list together 
with any extra ballots to [office of Man- 
ager of Works], Room 202, 2d Floor, 
Main Office. 

(8) These lists and extra ballots must 
be returned to Mr. M. F. Dowse before 
11:30 am., Monday [Secretary to 
Manager of Works]. 

(9) Monday afternoon the tellers of 
the Works Committee will secure the 
lists and ballot boxes from Mr. M. F. 
Dowse and will report to the respective 
foremen of the departments to whom 
they [the tellers] have been assigned. 

(10) The foreman will conduct the 
tellers around the department to the 
various employees eligible to vote. 

(11) As each person votes, the teller 
will make a check on the right-hand 
side of the list against the name of the 
person voting. 

(12) No person will be allowed to 
vote unless his or her name is on the list 
of those eligible to vote and has been 
checked on the left-hand side of list as 
having received a ballot. 

(13) No person can vote more than 

once. 
(14) After the Works Committee 
tellers have collected the ballots of all 
desiring to vote, these tellers will count 
the votes to determine the winners. 

(15) The results of the election will 
be posted on bulletin boards. 


T. G. PorTMORE, 
Manager of Works. 


[Nore.—The procedure outlined above 
was essentially the same as used in all 
Works Committee elections later and is 
therefore important.] 
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14. Bulletin Board Notice: Results of 
Election 
ELECTION OF CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 
GENERAL WORKS COMMITTEE 


The result of the election held Mon- 
day, October 6, is as follows: 


Division 1 
Miss Margaret O’Neil, Dept. 48... 67 
Miss Ruth Beck, Dept. 48......... 43 
Bi icsikn ob itd asdietivelats Ma 2 
Total votes cast...........es000 112 
Division 2 
James Goran, Dept. 4.............. 49 
Fred Abbott, Dept. 4.............. 32 
Jos C. Kelley, Dept. 43........... 30 
Frank Dupree, Dept. 25........... 24 
Fred Thombs, Dept. 25............ 9 
Total votes cast.............000% 144 
Division 3 
John Sellar, Dept. 8B.............. 77 


Miss Elizabeth Gormley, Dept. 8A 64 
Miss Bridget Hennebry, Dept. 8A 24 
Miss Margaret Gallagher, Dept. 20 14 


Miss Lizzie Tibberts, Dept. 20.... 13 ° 
Walter Beetlestone, Dept. 8B..... 9 
Total votes vast. .....s.ccsceces 201 
Division 4 
Henry McDonald, Dept. 6........ 55 
Jos. E. Bobick, Dept. 10.......... 38 
Jos. N. Harrison, Dept. 10........ 33 
Clarence Meserve, Dept. 37....... 16 
Fred W. Haslam, Dept. 6......... 5 
i iitsatcnbnscceewesiencaeeees 3 
Date Cate CRs 5 ocs ec nvenstase 150 
Division & 
Howard Oxner, Dept. 30.......... 51 
Thomas McGovern, Dept. 9....... 36 
Chas. Hart, Dept. 9............... 33 
Patrick O’Connell, Dept. 17....... 13 
Everette Neale, Dept. 29.......... 8 
Adalbert M. Eldridge, Dept. 17... 7 
Horace Rattenbury, Dept. 30..... 4 
PE iictadvncdhoneneabeoesauunl 1 
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Division 6 
Patrick Hayes, Dept. 2 
Miss Elizabeth O’Connell, Dept. 3 38 
John A. Finan, Dept. 28 
Miss Theresa McNally, Dept. 23. . 


Total votes cast........... 
Division 7 
Edward R. Curnyn, Dept. 16..... 
Jas. H. Driscoll, Dept. 7A 
Edward Pyne, Dept. 7B 


William H. Perry, Dept. 7A 
Miss Mary Mack, Dept. 16 


Total votes cast 
Division 8 
Frank Gormley, Dept. 5 
William A. Mandell, Dept. 5A.... 
Peter B. Carini, Dept. 5A........ 


Miss Annie M. Murphy, Dept. 5... 
Miss Anna Olmstead, Dept. 38.... 


Total votes cast 
Division 9 
John Welch, Dept. 21 


Jas. Mooney, Dept. 21A 
Miss Helen Elkins, Dept. 21A 


Total votes cast 
Division 10 
Winthrop C. Avery, Dept. 22 
Jas. McIntyre, Sr., Dept. 13 
A. L. Remmick, Dept. 12 


Charles Adams, Dept. 11 
Alfred E. Lyons, Dept. 11A 


Total votes cast 
Division 11 
Albert H. Sullivan, Dept. 18 


Total votes cast 


Division 12 
Frank A. Tobin, Sales Division... 
R. P. Merryman, Sales Division... 


Total votes cast 


As shown above, the following Cen- 
tral Committee has been chosen: 


Miss Margaret O’Neil, Dept. 48; James 
Doran, Dept. 4; John Sellar, Dept. 8B; 
Henry McDonald, Dept. 6; Howard Oxner, 
Dept. 30; Patrick Hayes, Dept. 2; Edward 
Curnyn, Dept. 16; Frank Gormley, Dept. 5; 
John Welch, Dept. 21; Winthrop C. Avery, 
Dept. 22; Albert H. Sullivan, Dept. 18; and 
Frank A. Tobin, Sales Division. 


The Co-operative Committee is com- 
posed of twelve representatives of the 
management and the above-named 
members of the Central Committee. 

Below is the personnel of the Co- 
operative Committee: 


Employees 


Winthrop C. Avery, Dept. 22; Edward R. 
Curnyn, Dept. 16; James Doran, R, Dept. 
4; Frank Gormley, Dept. 5; Patrick Hayes, 
R, Dept. 2; Henry McDonald, R, Dept. 6; 
Miss Margaret O’Neil, Dept. 48; Howard 
Oxner, Dept. 30; John Sellar, Dept. 8B; 
Albert H. Sullivan, Dept. 18; Frank A. 
Tobin, Sales Division; and John Welch, 
Dept. 21. 


Management 


W. S. Fitch, W. H. Greenleaf, A. H. 
Higgins, A. F. Hilliard, R. H. Marshall, 
W. J. McNally, W. F. Portmore, L. H. Rab- 
bitt, A. B. Rich, C. E. Shaw, F. W. Van 
Denfange, and W. F. Wentworth. 


CoMMITTEE OF TELLERS OF WORKS 
CoMMITTEE 


[Nors.—Although these committees were 
later abandoned they show how elections 
in the plant were conducted, and the exact 
detail of the procedure is therefore impor- 
tant. They are important also because 
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they were the first machinery set up to deal 
with problems in co-operative management. 
—F. M.] 


15. Report of Meeting of Repre- 
sentatives of the Management on 
the Co-operative Committee 


October 24; 1919. 
To the Manager of Works: 

Report of Meeting of Twelve Repre- 
sentatives of the Management on 
the Co-operative Committee 

The Manager of Works, Mr. T. G. 
Portmore, called the meeting to order 
with all members present. A motion 
that Mr. Dennison meet the entire 
Co-operative Committee and express 
his views in relation to their duties as a 
Co-operative Committee was unani- 
mously passed. After an informal dis- 
cussion in regard to organization, Mr. 
A. B. Rich was elected chairman. He 
appointed Mr. W. F. Wentworth, 
secretary. 

An informal discussion followed as 
to the position which the management 
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representatives should take in regard 
to questions that come up in the com- 
mittee meeting. To bring the matter 
before the body, a motion was made 
that the group of management repre- 
sentatives act as a unit in the Co- 
operative Committee. Every member 
spoke very strongly against adopting 
this motion and it was unanimously 
voted not to accept. 


A motion was made and accepted 
that a list of not less than three prob- 
lems of the management be presented 
to the Co-operative Committee at their 
first meeting. It is not the expectation 
of the managing group that these 
problems will be settled or even dis- 
cussed at the first meeting of the 
Co-operative Committee. They are 
to be presented so that the Co-operative 
Committee as a whole will feel that the 
management is as willing to submit its 
problems for discussion as it is to have 
the employees present theirs. 


» 


W. F. Wentwortu, Secretary. 


PART II 


GROWTH OF THE WORKS COMMITTEE FROM JANUARY 1, 1920, TO 
JANUARY 1, 1921: ITS PROBLEMS AND PROCEDURE 


16. Summary of Works Committee 
Activities to March 1, 1920 


(Round Robin for March, 1920, pp. 1, 2, 3) 


Wuat Has THE Works CoMMITTEE 
Done? 


(The purpose of this article is to give you 
a@ summary of the accomplishments of our 
Works Committee in just four months of 
active service. Round Robin feels sure that 
Dennison folks will agree with him that the 
committee—although a mere infant still— 
has done a “‘big job’’ and done it well.) 


- 


On September 18 the employees of 
the factory adopted the “Employees 
Cooperative Plan” and told the Works 
Committee to open for business. In 
order to get ready for business, a Cen- 
tral Committee election had to be con- 
ducted, the Co-operative Committee 
had to be organized, officers for both 
committees had to be chosen, rules and 
regulations had to be worked out, etc. 
By the end of October the entire 
machine was set up and the wheels be- 
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gan turning.—[Part A of the present case. 


In the four months of active opera- 
tion from that time until March 1, the 
Employees Co-operative Plan has “put 
across” the following things. 


PROFIT-SHARING 


The Works Committee studied the 
Industrial Partnership plan with Mr. 
Dennison and reported that this plan, 
which is essentially a management- 
sharing rather than a profit-sharing 
plan, is in no way detrimental to the 
welfare of the employees and that Mr. 
Dennison would be glad to have the 
Works Committee work out a sound 
profit-sharing scheme. Since that time, 
a special committee of the Works Com- 
mittee has been working out a plan for 
profit-sharing by the employees, and 
will soon be ready to report. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The Works Committee acting with 
the management improved the sug- 
gestion system. Now all suggestions 
are handled by a single person who is 
one of the employees, and are passed 
upon by the Manufacturing Committee. 
Persons whose suggestions are rejected 
are notified personally as well as by 
letter. In addition to the awards pre- 
viously provided for, there is an award 
of $10 for the fifth accepted suggestion 
and a semi-annual competition for a 
prize of $25. As in past special cash 
awards will be made for suggestions 
which have considerable commercial 
value. If any person so desires he can 
bring up a suggestion again although 
it was previously rejected. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 


The Works Committee purchased and 
distributed to the employees two car- 
loads of potatoes at a considerable 
saving in cost. Plans for a more per- 
manent scheme of co-operative buying 
are contemplated. 


RINGING THE CLOCKS 


The Works Committee and the Man- 
agement worked out a new arrangement 
abolishing ringing out on time cards 
except for short time and overtime 
workers. 

LUNCHROOM 


The Works Committee and the 
management have adopted a plan for 
a more efficient arrangement of the 
lunchroom facilities; for serving hot 
coffee to night workers, and for having 
elevators run in Building 9 at noon. 
Additional lunchroom problems are 
still being worked upon. 


PROMOTIONS 


To the inquiry of the Works Com- 
mittee, the management announced it 
has been, and is, its policy to fill all 
vacancies possible through promotion 
of employees rather than hiring persons 
from outside, and stating that at the 
request of the Works Committee it 
will post on the bulletin board notices 
of positions which are open so that any 
employee may apply for them. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT 


To the inquiry of the Works Com- 
mittee, the management stated that 
its general readjustment of wages to 
meet living costs would be practically 
complete March 1, and that thereafter, 
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unless some new general readjustment 
should become necessary, increases in 
individual wages would be based ex- 
clusively on merit. Furthermore, at 
the request of the Works Committee, 
the management has arranged so that 
any employee may see the maximum 
and minimum wages for his job by 
application to the Employment De- 
partment. 
PENSIONS 


The question of pensions was investi- 
gated and the following was reported: 
The company does not follow any formal 
system but endeavors to see to it that 
employees who leave its employ after 
long service do not have to worry about 
the future. It is its general practice to 
take up individually the cases of em- 
ployees whose length of service has been 
twenty years or over. It is expected 
that the Industrial Partner plan will 


soon make it unnecessary for pensions . 


to be paid to Industrial Partners. 


GATE SERVICE 


Through the action of the Works 
Committee, it has been arranged that 
employees can be admitted at the 
Howard Street gate after 6:40 a.m. 
and that late employees within certain 
limits can be admitted at either gate 
by signing late cards and depositing 
them with the watchman. This obvi- 
ates the necessity of early employees 
walking way around to the Grant Street 
gate and late employees having to spend 
the time necessary to come in through 
the employment office. 


PAY FOR HOLIDAYS 


To the inquiry of the Works Com- 
mittee, the management stated that 


- 
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hourly workers are not paid for time 
out on account of sickness, vacation, or 
holidays, but are paid for overtime at 
the rate of time and one-half, and are 
granted one week’s vacation annually 
after ten years, and two weeks’ vacation 
annually after fifteen years. The man- 
agement also stated that since January 
1, 1920, all new clerical as well as 
factory employees are hired on this 
basis. 


GRIEVANCES 


An amendment to the Works Com- 
mittee Constitution has been made, 
and has been approved by the manage- 
ment providing that departmental 
and divisional representatives, in case 
grievances are not handled promptly, 
can after three or five days respectively 
refer the grievances to the next person 
in the line of appeal. 


MISCELLANEOUS * 


In addition to these matters it has 
been arranged that the name of his 
Works Committee departmental re- 
presentative shall be written in the 
information book given to each new 
employee; the dangers of running in 
the corridors have been pointed out 
and employees urged not to run; the 
matter of issuing passes for night 
workers has been closely followed in . 
order to safeguard their interests; 
a vote was taken on daylight saving; 
and deputy representatives with no 
power other than that of accepting 
suggestions and grievances have been 
appointed for night workers and de- 
partments in which there was no 
departmental representative. 
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MATTERS PENDING 


The following matters are now 
before the Works Committee or Co- 
operative Committee for further con- 
sideration: 

Development of a sound scheme of 
profit-sharing. 

Further improvements in the lunch- 
room conditions. 

The question of what is fair com- 
pensation for the half-hour for supper 
for employees who work after 9:30 p.m. 

The question of suitable regulations 
concerning wash-up after work when 
this is necessary. 

A scheme for War Savings organiza- 
tion in the factory. 

A question of securing electric car 
transfers to Cochituate for overtime 
employees. 

Temperature and humidity con- 
ditions. 

The organization of a more per- 
manent scheme of co-operative buying. 

The question of the utilization of 
$100,000 Housing Fund offered by the 
management, to be employed under 
the direction of the Works Comittee, 
to assist workers to find homes. 

The utilization of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund which has been accumu- 
lated by the management. 


17. Special Notice to All Employees 
from the Works Committee 
Asking Closer Co-operation 
(Round Robin for March, 1920, p. 7) 


GENERAL WORKS COMMITTEE TO GET 
IN CLOSER TOUCH WITH ALL 
DENNISON EMPLOYEES 
(Statement to employees issued by 
Publicity Committee of the 
General Works Committee) 

Some months ago, [the employees 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Co.] 
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were called together to discuss the 
problem of forming a Works Commit- 
tee. Being a new proposition and one 
that was as yet in an experimental 
stage in this country, a great majority 
of us knew but very little about this 
proposition. 

As a result of the mass meeting, a 
committee was elected by you to 
study the problem and bring in recom- 
mendations for some scheme or system 
of operation for a Works Committee 
in the Dennison plant. After a con- 
siderable amount of good, hard, con- 
scientious work the committee placed 
before you for your approval the 
“Employees’ Co-operative Plan,” 
which you accepted. 

Immediately you elected a Works 
Committee according to your plan. 
This committee set to work to bring 
about the desired results and have 
been going along trying in every way 
to solve, in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned, some of the problems that 
have been brought before it. Your 
committee came gradually to realize 
that there is something lacking that 
could make your committee a greater 
success. In thinking the matter over, 
your committee came to the conclusion 
that it is the lack of co-operation on the 
part of the employees in general. 


In order to bring this closer touch 
about, we will have Works Committee 
Suggestion Boxes put up throughout 
the factory and over these boxes we 
will put up notices of what is under 
consideration. Whenever you have 
a suggestion on these matters or any 
others, if you put it in the box, the, box 
will be unlocked and your suggestion 
taken out by your Departmental 
Representative before the next Works 
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Committee meeting. Besides this, 
each month we will publish in the 
Round Robin just what Works Com- 
mittee matters have been finally acted 
upon and what steps are being taken 
on new matters. 


18. Plan for “Employees Industrial 
Partnership’”’ on Profit-Sharing 


(Round Robin for April, 1920, pp. 7, 10, 11, 
14, 15) 


GENERAL WORKS COMMITTEE PLAN FOR 
EMPLOYEE INDUSTRIAL PARTNER- 
SHIP APPROVED BY INDUSTRIAL 
PARTNERS 


All Dennison employees over eight- 
een years of age who are not mana- 
gerial Industrial Partners will at the 
end of two years of continuous service 
be made Employee Industrial Part- 
ners and as such entitled at the end of 
three years’ service to share in the 
distribution of the Employees Indus- 
trial Partnership Fund. This fund 
will each year equal one-third of the 
amount which otherwise would have 
been distributed in stock among the 
managerial Industrial Partners. It 
will be distributed in the form of non- 
voting stock and the amount which 
each Employee Industrial will get 
will vary with the length of his service. 

This plan was prepared by the Gen- 
eral Works Committee and on Mon- 
day, April 12, was informally approved 
by the Industrial Partners. When 
given formal approval its operation 
will be dated back January 1, 1920, 
and first distribution will take place in 
March, 1921. 

The plan is the work of a special sub- 
committee appointed by the General 
Works Committee to prepare a sound 
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plan for profit sharing. . . . . It 
began to work on December 4, 1919, 
and reported its fully worked out plan 
to the General Works Committee at 
its meeting of March 18, 1920. The 
General Works Committee unani- 
mously adopted the plan at this 
meeting, and referred it to the com- 
pany with the request that the com- 
pany give the plan a fair trial as an 
experiment with the understanding 
that if the plan makes good it will be 


made permanent. 


The Round Robin prints the full 
statement of the plan with the explana- 
tions submitted to the management 
and the General Works Committee by 
the Subcommittee on Profit-Sharing. 


Statement of Dennison Employee Indus- 
trial Profit-Sharing Plan with the 
Profit-Sharing Committee of the Gen- 
eral Works Committee 


[Nots.—The explanations are set off 
from the main body of the plan by smaller 
type in brackets.—F. M.] 


(1) EMPLOYEES’ INDUSTRIAL PARTNER- 
SHIP FUND 


Before March 14 of each year, the 
Board of Directors shall set aside as 
the Employees’ Industrial Partner- 
ship Fund, one-third of the total fund 
to be distributed as extra remunera- 
tion in stock in that year. 


[Under this provision the employees will 
have for their share one-half of the sum 
which the managerial Industrial Partners 
will receive. Every employee, therefore, 
can feel certain that in every year in which 
there are any profits available for such 
distribution, a one-third share of these 
profits will be distributed among the 
employees. The amount of profits which 
the employees will get will thus depend 
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upon the amount of profits earned and this 
in turn will depend upon the mutual efforts 
and co-operation of the employees and the 
management. | 


(2) DENNISON EMPLOYEE INDUS- 
TRIAL PARTNERS 


Every employee of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co. and its subsidiary 
companies, who on the first day of any 
year has completed two years of con- 
tinuous full-time service with the com- 
pany, is eighteen years of age or over, 
and is not participating in the profits 
of that year upon some other basis, 
shall become an Employee Industrial 
Partner, and shall be notified thereof 
before February 1 of that year. 

If any Employee Industrial Partner 
resigns or is discharged from the em- 
ploy of the company, his rights as an 
Employee Industrial Partner shall 
immediately be suspended. If he 
subsequently returns to the employ 
of the company his rights as an Em- 
ployee Industrial Partner shall be 
restored as soon as he has completed 
one year of continuous full-time service 
with the company. 


[We have provided that no employee 
who has not had two years’ continuous 
service shall be eligible to become an Em- 
ployee Industrial Partner, because we be- 
lieve that Employee Industrial Partnership 
should be limited to persons who through 
recent service have become true members 
of the Dennison Company and are fully in 
touch with its present life, and because we 
hope the plan will prove a means of making 
Dennison Employees more permanent.] 


(3) BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
EMPLOYEES’ INDUSTRIAL PART- 
NERSHIP FUND 


The Employees’ Industrial Partner- 
ship Fund of any year shall by March 
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15 of the following year, be distrib- 
uted among the employees who were 
Employee Industrial Partners on Jan- 
uary 1 of the year for which distribu- 
tion is made. All such Employee 
Industrial Partners shall be classified 
into six groups on the basis of length 
of accumulated full-time service as 
indicated in the following table. The 
individual members of each group 
who have worked the full year shall 
each receive a uniform sum which 
shall bear the ratios to the sums re- 
ceived by the individual members of 
each of the other groups that are also 
indicated in the following table. 





INDEX NUMBERS OR 


TERM OF FULL-TIME ‘‘POINTS”’ INDICATING 


SERVICE ON 


JANUARY 1 OF THE 
YEAR FOR WHICH 
DISTRIBUTION 
IS MADE 


RELATIVE AMOUNTS 
RECEIVED BY THE 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
OF EACH OF 
THE SEVERAL GROUPS 





years 


points 


Less than 5 10 
5 to 10 12 

10 to 15 15 
15 to 20 18 
20 to 25 21 
25 and over 24 











[Under this provision the amount that one 
Employee Industrial Partner will get com- 
pared to another will depend upon the 
groups in which they are placed by length of 
service, and upon the number of “points” 
which these groups have. The points, 
however, are not fixed sums. They will 
vary in value from year to year depending 
upon the amount to be distributed. But 
they are basic units or index numbers which 
indicate how much an employee in one 
group shall receive as compared to an 
employee in another. They indicate, for 
example, that employees who have had over 
twenty-five years of employment will re- 
ceive two and four-tenths times as much 
in any year as employees who have had less 
than five years. 

In order to determine how much any 
employee gets in any year it is first neces- 
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sary to determine the value of a point in 
that year and then to multiply that value 
by the number of points belonging to the 
group in which the employee is. To make 
clear how this is done, we give the following 
example. 
Assume that there are: 

Number of 
Employee Industrial 

Partners 


Term of Continuous, 
Full-Time Service 
years 


less than 5 
from 5 to 10 
from 10 to 15 
from 15 to 20 
from 20 to 25 


Assume also that the total sum to be dis- 
tributed is $20,000. 

In order to find the value of a ‘‘point’”’ 
in this year, we must first find the total num- 
ber of points to be received by all employees 
as follows: 





NUMBER 
OF EM- 
PLOYEES 


SERVICE 





points 
1,000 
600 
375 
270 
210 
120 


years 

100 | Less than 5 
50 5 to 10 

10 to 15 

15 to 20 

20 to 25 














2.575 








By dividing the total number of points 
into the fund available for distribution as 
stock, we get the value of the individual 
“point,’’ which is $7.76. 

Knowing the value of the “‘point’’ it is 
only necessary to give to each employee in 
each group the proper number of point 
values as follows: 
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We have thus provided that the amount 
received shall vary according to length of 
service because we feel that while differ- 
ences in ability will be covered by the 
weekly wage, the older employees have an 
intangible extra value that cannot be paid 
for in wages, but should be recognized. 
Furthermore, this plan gives the employee 
most when he needs it most, for as a person 
grows older his expenses increase, but his 
wages do not increase proportionately.] 


No Employee Industrial Partner 
shall participate in the distribution 
of any year unless he has completed 
at least six months of full-time service 
in that year. If he has worked over 
six months but less than one year, he 
shall receive a share proportionate 
to the number of full months worked. 

Any Employee Industrial Partner 
who leaves the employ of the company 
after six months’ service, but before 
the end of the year, shall be given a 
certificate indicating the number of 
months of service for which he is en- 
titled to share, and his share shall be 
sent to him at his last known address. 


(4) COMPUTATION OF LENGTH OF 
SERVICE 


Length of full-time service shall be 
computed as follows: 

1. Holidays, vacations not exceed- 
ing two weeks in one year, temporary 
absences not exceeding the rate of 12 
working days in one year, lay-offs of 





VALUE PER 
POINT 


AMOUNT RECEIVED BY EACH 
MEMBER OF GROUP 


SHARES OF STOCK 





10 at 7.76 
12 at 7.76 
15 at 7.76 
18 at 7.76 
21 at 7.76 
‘24 at 7.76 


equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 











77.60 distributed as 
93.12 distributed as 
116.40 distributed as 
139.68 distributed as 
162.96 distributed as 
186.24 distributed as 


7 shares and 
9 shares and 
11 shares and 
13 shares and 
16 shares and 
18 shares and 


earnoawS 
FSssus 
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less than one week in duration, and 
absences of less than one working day 
shall not be deducted from length of 
service, but all other absences from 
work shall be deducted. 


[The regular Saturday morning working 
period is considered as a full working day.] 


2. The service of home workers and 
such other employees as do not nor- 
mally work the full standard hours of 
their particular class of work shall not 
be counted. 

3. Time shall be carried over from 
year to year in full months only (and 
for this purpose a month shall be con- 
sidered as having twenty-five working 
days), and any fraction of a month 
remaining at the end of a year shall 
be disregarded. 

4. Only absences which constitute 
resignation or discharge shall be con- 
sidered as interrupting continuous ser- 
vice. 

5. In computing accumulated ser- 
vice, the service of any Employee 
Industrial Partner prior to the day on 
which he became an Employee Indus- 
trial Partner shall be counted as two 
years and no more, and the service of 
an Employee Industrial Partner whose 
rights have been suspended, between 
the date of suspension and the day 
on which his rights as an Employee 
Industrial Partner were restored, shall 
be counted as one year and no more. 

6. In determining length of service 
in years prior to 1920 the lengths of 
service used for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the 75th Anniversary Fund 
shall be employed and shall not be 
subject to amendment. 


(5) FORM OF DISTRIBUTION OF EM- 
PLOYEES’ INDUSTRIAL PARTNER- 
SHIP FUND 


The Employees’ Industrial Partner- 
ship Fund shall be distributed in the 
form of non-transferable, non-voting 
stock, to be known as Dennison Em- 
ployees’ Industrial Partnership Stock. 
This stock shall be issued at par in 
shares of $10 par value. It shall pay 
dividends annually at the same rate 
that dividends are paid on managerial 
Industrial Partnership Stock during 
the same year. 

In so far as possible the share of each 
employee shall be distributed in certi- 
cates of Employees’ Industrial Part- 
nership Stock, but such amounts (less 
than $10) as may remain shall be dis- 
tributed in cash. Each Employee 
Industrial Partner at the time of first 
receiving a certificate shall sign a con- 
tract for special remuneration in which 
he shall indicate the beneficiary to 
whom the benefits accruing to his 
stock shall be paid in case of his death, 
and may also designate a second and 
third alternate beneficiary. The bene- 
ficiaries, however, may be changed 
by the employee at any time by notice 
in writing to the company. 


[We have provided that the fund shall be 
distributed in the form of stock rather than 
cash because by so doing the profits in which 
we share will remain in the business and 
build it up, making larger opportunities for 
employment and advancement, and for 
future profits. Besides we feel that it is 
better for the employee to get this extra 
remuneration in the form of stock so that 
he will not spend this extra money extrava- 
gantly or count on this money, which in 
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some years may be exceedingly small, as a 
part of his annual income. If profits are 
received in stock, they are received in the 
ideal form for saving and each year the 
stockholder will receive interest, and after 
he leaves the company or dies, he or his 
beneficiary will receive either a fixed annual 
income from the second preferred stock for 
which the Employees’ Industrial Partner- 
ship Stock will be exchanged, or can sell 
the preferred stock in the open market. 

We have provided that this Employees’ 
Industrial Partnership Stock shall not have 
any fixed dividend, but shall have a divi- 
dend that will vary from year to year ac- 
cording to whether the business conditions 
justify a small or a large dividend, because 
this makes the dividends themselves a form 
of profit-sharing and because this makes it 
possible to reduce the dividends in bad 
years so that some new stock can still be 
distributed. We have felt that our Em- 
ployees’ Industrial Partnership Stock 
should pay the same dividends as the 
Managerial Industrial Partnership Stock 
pays, thus putting the two classes of stock 
upon exactly the same basis as to dividends. 
We have recommended that the stock be 
non-transferable (except in exchange for 
negotiable stock when the employee dies or 
leaves the company) because we feel that 
it is not desirable that stock, of which the 
dividends themselves are a form of profit- 
sharing, even though it is non-voting, 
should be held by any persons who are not 
in the employ of the company. Since the 
stock is non-transferable, it not only cannot 
be sold, but it cannot be borrowed upon. 

We feel that it is fair for the stock to be 
non-voting because we believe that the 
Works Committee gives the employees a 
just share in the management of the prob- 
lems that affect the employees. | 


(6) TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Whenever a holder of the Dennison 
Employees’ Industrial Partnership 
Stock resigns or is discharged from the 
employ of the company (whether he 
receives a@ pension or otherwise) or 


- 


dies, his right to dividends upon this 
stock shall cease, and he or his bene- 
ficiary shall return the stock to the 
company. In return the company 
shall issue to him or in case of his 
death directly to the first of the bene- 
ficiaries that he has designated who is 
living at the time of his death (and not 
to his estate unless no beneficiary is 
named or living), one share of Second 
Preferred Stock for every ten shares of 
Employees’ Industrial Partnership 
Stock which he returned or to which 
he was entitled, and shall pay in cash 
at par for any additional shares of 
Employees’ Industrial Partnership 
Stock (less than ten) then remaining. 


[The Second Preferred Stock which is 
given in exchange for Employees’ Industrial 
Partnership Stock is negotiable. This 
means that it can be sold in the open market 
at the market value at the time of sale, 
which may be above or below the par value. 
This Second Preferred Stock pays interest 
quarterly at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annum. Since the par value of each share 
of Second Preferred Stock is $100 while the 
par value of each share of Profit Sharing 
Stock is $10, we have provided that when 
the employee dies or leaves the company, 
he or his beneficiary shall receive one share 
of Second Preferred Stock for every 10 
shares of Profit-Sharing Stock, and cash for 
any shares of Profit-Sharing Stock remain- 
ing. We have provided this exchange to 
negotiable stock instead of to cash for the 
same reason that we provided that profits 
shall be issued in the form of stock. If any 
one prefers cash he can sell this Second 
Preferred Stock in the market. We have 
provided that in case of death, Second 
Preferred Stock shall be paid directly to a 
beneficiary in order to escape the delays 
and expenses necessary if the stock be- 
came part of the decreased employee’s 
estate. Our provision thus makes the 
Employees’ Industrial Partnership Stock 
somewhat like an insurance policy.] 
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(7) COMMITTEE ON OPERATION 


The chairman of the General Works 
Committee and the chairman of the 
Central Committee, ex officio, shall 
be a Committee of Operation for the 
Employees’ Industrial Partnership 
Plan. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to investigate the operation of 
this plan for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether it is being carried out in 
every particular, and to report annu- 
ally to the General Works Committee 
concerning its operation. To this end, 
the committee shall at all times have 
power to inspect the books and records 
of the company. 

It shall also be the duty of this com- 
mittee to prepare according to the 
provisions of this plan the list of Den- 
nison Employee Industrial Partners 
for each year, designating the group 
to which each employee belongs. In 
case any employee is not satisfied with 
his position in this list or feels that he 
is unjustly excluded, he may take his 
case up directly with the Committee 
on Operation, which shall reconsider 
his case. For the purpose of such re- 
consideration, but for no other purpose, 
the President of the company, shall, 
ex Officio, be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Operation. The decision 
of this committee upon any such 
reconsidered case shall be final and 
not subject to alteration by the 
General Works Committee or the 
management. 

[By providing for this committee, we 
have placed in the hands of the employees 
themselves, the power and the responsi- 
bility for seeing that the plan is carried out 
in every detail. 

We have made the President of the com- 


pany a member of the committee when it is 
reconsidering the case of any employee, 
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because we feel that in a case relating to 
the rights of an individual employee, to 
have the highest executive present will 
lessen the chance that the employee in 
question would feel that the personal likes 
or dislikes of the committee members had 
been considered in reaching the decision.] 


(8) DISTRIBUTION OF WAGES 


The funds distributed are an award 
of extra effort, saving of waste, and 
whole-hearted co-operation, and are 
entirely distinct from and in addition 
to regular wages, and the fact that 
funds are so distributed among the 
employees shall not be considered in 
determining regular wage rates. 


[We have asked the company to give the 
plan a fair trial as an experiment with the 
understanding that if it makes good it will 
be made permanent. 

The members of the Committee on Profit- 
Sharing will be glad to answer any questions 
which you have on this plan.] 


(Signed) 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ProFIT SHARING. 
GENERAL WorkKs CoMMITTEE. 


19. Report of Works Committee Ac- 
tivities for April 
(Round Robin for May, 1920,:pp. 1, 2, 3) 


During the month of April the Works 
Committee brought to completion three 
big propositions on which they have 
been working for months. 


EMPLOYEE INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP 


In the first place, they completed 
the plan for Employees’ Industrial 
Partnership, the full story of which 
was printed in the April Round Robin. 
This plan is one of the most funda- 
mental elements in the development 
of the industrial organization of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
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UNEMPLOYMEN".” FUND 


In the second place, the Works Com- 
mittee and the management have 
given final approval to the report of the 
Joint Committee on Unemployment 
concerning the use to be made of the 
Unemployment Fund which has been 
set aside by the management. (See 
the next section, section 20 of this 
case.) 


WORKS COMMITTEE CONSTITUTION 


In the third place, the General 
Works Committee has adopted the 
revised statement of its Constitution 
prepared by the Subcommittee on the 
Revision of the Constitution, ap- 
pointed shortly after the Works Com- 
mittee was organized. The full Con- 
stitution is now being printed in the 
form of a little booklet, and will bé 
distributed to all Works Committee 
voters as soon as it is prepared. The 
revised statement of the Constitution 
contains the various amendments 
made by the Works Committee on the 
basis of its experience in the practical 
operation of its Constitution. Two 
especially important amendments were 
made in April, one providing for the 
election of the Central Committee by 
the General Works Committee instead 
of by the voters of the divisions, and 
the other substituting for the former 
Cooperative Committee eight standing 
conference committees consisting of 
from two to six members, one-half 
appointed by the management and 
one-half appointed by the General 
Works Committee. Special confer- 
ence committees are also to be ap- 
pointed from time to time whenever 
they are needed. Recommendations 


from the General Works Committee 
go to these conference committees to 
be brought before the management 
instead of going through the Co- 
operative Committee. As these con- 
ference committees are small, informal, 
and can meet at any time, the General 
Works Committee can put its matters 
before the management without the 
long delays that have resulted from 
having to wait for Co-operative Com- 
mittee meetings. Furthermore the 
General Works Committee, through 
these many points of contact, will get 
into more effective and direct touch 
with the management than they can 
now. 

Since the revised Constitution was 
adopted, the members of the various 
standing committees have been ap- 
pointed. The following table shows 
who are on these standing conference 
committees and the subjects which 
they are considering or are respon- 
sible for. 


Committee on Procedure 


Members Representing Members Representing 
Works Committee Management 


Henry Fitzpatrick A. B. Rich 

Howard Oxner E. D. Smith 

This committee has before it the problem 
of seeing that the new Constitution works 
smoothly and that prompt action is taken 
on recommendations. 


Committee on Publicity and Education 
Members Representing Members Representing 
M ement 


Works Committee anag 
Joseph Bobick E. D. Smith 
Joseph Kelly G. F. Flynn 


This committee is in charge of publica- 
tions on the bulletin boards and in the 
Round Robin, of talks on factory policies 
to be given to the Works Committee, and of 
all other matters relating to publicity or 
education. 
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Committee on Hours, Wages, Promotions 


Members Representing Members Representing 
Works Committee Management 


Elizabeth Gormley F. W. Van Denfange 

William Mandell J. A. Garvey 

Howard Oxner E. R. Karb 

This committee now has before it the 
question of wash-up time and also the 
question of notices concerning holidays. 


Committee on Buildings and Facilities 
Members Representing Members Representing 


Works Committee Management 
Herbert Church H. F. Scott 
Alfred Lyons L. T. Monahan 


John Coes D. E. Sweeney 

This committee is now considering the 
problem of whether anything can be done 
in regard to the approach to the factory 
through Kendall and Freeman streets, and 
also the question of improvement of 
clothing racks. 


Committee on Housing 


Members Representing Members Representing 
Works Committee Management 


Joseph Harrison C. E. Hall 

Charles Hart H. B. Hayden 

This committee has before it the drawing 
up of a program for the utilization of the 
$100,000 Housing Fund. 


Committee on Unemployment 


Members Representing Members Representing 
Works Committee Management 


Elizabeth Gormley H. W. Harney 

Joseph Ahern W. F. Wentworth 

This committee has before it the execu- 
tion of the program for the use of the Un- 
employment Fund. 


Committee on Co-operative Buying 


Members Representing Members Representing 
Works Committee Management 


James McIntyre C. E. Devonshire 

Frank Gormley F. M. Wallace 

John Sellar F. W. Wilson 

This committee has before it the drawing 
up of a program of co-operative buying. 


Committee on Health and Safety 


Members Representing Members Representing 
Works Committee Management 


Thomas McGovern Dr. H. G. Murray 
Patrick O’Connell A. H. Stockwell 
Edward Curnyn A. F. Hall 
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This committee deals with problems re- 
lating to the conditions of protecting and 
safeguarding employees from injury. 


20. Unemployment Insurance Plan 
(Round Robin for May, 1920, pp. 9, 10) 


FINAL APPROVAL GIVEN TO PLAN FOR 
CONTROL AND USE OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT FUND 


On March 16 a special joint com- 
mittee consisting of Miss E. A. 
Gormley and Mr. J. C. Ahearn from 
the General Works Committee 
and Mr. H. B. Hayden and Mr. C. E. 
Shaw from the management, was 
created to draw up in final form a plan 
for the control and utilization of the 
Unemployment Fund. This Fund has 
been accumulated by the directors 
for a period of approximately five years 
and the directors had requested the 
General Works Committee to suggest 
the best principles for its use. Earlier 
in the year a preliminary plan had been 
drawn up and given careful considera- 
tion, and the special joint committee 
was created to complete the plan and 
put it in final form. This special com- 
mittee reported to the Géneral Works 
Committee at its meeting on April 15. 
The report is as follows: 


REPORT OF JOINT UNEMPLOYMENT 
FUND COMMITTEE 


The joint Unemployment Fund 
Committee, after carefully studying 
the character of the Unemployment 
Fund and the difficult problems in- 
volved in its administration, feel that 
it is unwise at this time to lay down 
rigid detailed regulations for the use 
of the fund. At least until some ex- 
perience in the use of the fund has 
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been accumulated, it seems more 


desirable to leave wide discretion in 


tue hands of the committee in charge 
of the fund so that they will be able 
to adapt its use to any emergencies 
that may arise. It does seem desir- 
able, however, that general principles 
governing the control and use ofthe 
fund should be adopted and published 
so that all may understand the nature 
and purposes of the Unemployment 
Fund and the general manner in 
which it will be used. 


PRINCIPLES TO GOVERN THE CONTROL 
AND THE USE OF THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT FUND 


Control of the Unemployment Fund 

The control of the Unemployment 
Fund shall be in the hands of an Un- 
employment Fund Committee of four 
to be appointed annually, two by the 
General Works Committee, and two 
by the management. The custody 
and investment of the fund, however, 
shall remain in the hands of three 
trustees appointed annually by the 
directors. These trustees shall make 
payments from the fund only as 
directed by the Unemployment Fund 
Committee. 

The Unemployment Fund Com- 
mittee shall have full power to use the 
Unemployment Fund subject to the 
principles stated below, and to such 
modifications thereof or such new 
principles as are adopted from time 
to time by the General Works Com- 
mittee and the management jointly. 
They shall study methods of pre- 
venting and relieving unemployment, 
and from time to time recommend 
such additional principles as they 
deem desirable to the General Works 


Committee and the management. At 
least annually they shall report to 
both on the condition of the fund and 
the use they have made of it. 


PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


If there is a shortage of employment 
in any part of the plant, the actual 
laying off of any employees shall be 
avoided whenever possible by tem- 
porarily transferring each employee 
for whom there is no work to other 
parts of the plant where there is work. 
Any difference in wage rates of an em- 
ployee thus transferred to avoid un- 
employment shall be made up out of 
the Unemployment Fund. 


RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


1. All employees who are not on a 
weekly or monthly salary or are not 
specifically employed in a temporary 
position shall be eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation regardless of 
length of service. Whenever employ- 
ees on weekly salary, however, have 
their pay stopped, they shall also 
become eligible for unemployment 
compensation. 

2. Compensation shall be paid for 
all unemployment in excess of one 
pay-roll day, including holidays, in 
one pay week, and two pay-roll days, 
exclusive of holidays in any four pay 
weeks. 

[Nore.—If an employee is discharged, 
except for cause, the management shall 
give him two weeks’ notice or its equivalent 
in pay.] 


3. No lay-offs of less than a half day 
at one time shall be considered as 
unemployment. 
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4. Whenever in the opinion of the 
Unemployment Fund Committee, the 
condition of the fund permits, com- 
pensation shall be paid on the basis 
of the employees’ hourly rates, or in 
the case of those paid on a production 
basis, on the basis of their average 
hourly earnings for the previous six 
weeks, as follows: 


Employees with dependents 
Employees without dependents... 60 
*Of regular rates. 


The committee shall, however, estab- 
lish from time to time minimum com- 
pensation sums for men _ with 
dependents, men without dependents, 
women with dependents, and women 
without dependents, and in case of 
unemployment the minimum com- 
pensation shall be given whenever it is 
in excess of the regular percentage 
compensation. 

After paying unemployment bene- 
fits for six consecutive days, the com- 
mittee shall consider whether the 
condition of the fund permits the 
continuation of payments and, if so, 
at what rates. 

When an employee secures tempo- 
rary work outside the company during 
the periods of unemployment, he shall 
be paid as unemployment compen- 
sation any difference between his 
actual earnings outside and his regular 
wage rate with the company, provided 
this difference does not exceed the 
amount of unemployment compensa- 
tion to which he would otherwise be 
entitled. 

The foregoing report was accepted 
without amendment by both the 
General Works Committee and the 
management. It will now be put into 
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operation by the new Unemployment 
Fund Committee provided for in the 
report. This new committee, which is 
identical with the Conference Com- 
mittee on Unemployment provided 
for in the revised Works Committee 
Constitution, consists of Miss E. A. 
Gormley, J. C. Ahearn, H. W. Har- 
ney, and W. F. Wentworth. 


21. Report of Works Committee for 
June 


(Round Robin for July, pp. 7, 8, 9) 


“Works Committee News for Month 
of June, 1920” 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


The recommendation of the Health 
and Safety Committee to set ahead 
the subject of physical examinations 
to November 1 has been accepted by 
the Works Committee and the Man- 
agement. After thorough investiga- 
tions, the latter committee reported 
that the present is not a desirable time 
to plan for physical examinations. 


AMENDMENTS TO UNEMPLOYMENT FUND 
REPORT 


Two amendments were approved 
by the Works Committee and the 
management. 

The following amendment is to be 
added to the Article on Prevention of 
Unemployment which refers to the 
transferring of employees for whom 
there is no work, from one department 
to another. 


Should any employee, however, fail to 
take advantage of an opportunity to 
temporary employment in another depart- 
ment for reasons deemed unjustifiable by 
the Unemployment Fund Committee, said 








employee shall by such action deny himself 
participation in unemployment benefits for 
the current period of employment. 


The term, ‘employees with depend- 
ents,” in the Article giving larger com- 
pensation to employees with depend- 
ents is defined by the following 
amendment: 


1. Any married employee whose wife or 
husband is not regularly employed, or 
who has children under sixteen years, who 
are not regularly employed, or either or 
both, shall be classed as having dependents. 

2. Any employee who is solely responsi- 
ble for the support of any person ur persons 
shall be classed as having dependents. 


ADDITIONAL SEATS AT GATES 


On the recommendation of the 
Works Committee the management 
will provide a few benches at the 
Grant Street gate between the seats 
now installed and the end of Building 
4. These are in addition to those 
temporarily down until the completion 
of the new building. A few will be 
placed when there is a turf in the tri- 
angular grass lot inside the gate near 
Building 4. It is felt that there are 
sufficient seats for the present at the 
Howard Street entrance. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORE 


The Works Committee, after a con- 
ference with Mr. Dennison, has decided 
that it would not be wise to undertake 
& co-operative store at present, but 
that it would be more advisable for 
the time being to continue its experi- 
ment of offering for sale to the em- 
ployees from time to time special 
commodities which they are able to 
buy co-operatively at a saving. 


- 
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WASHING-UP 


The following wash-up regulations 
drafted by the Conference Committee 
on Hours, Wages and Promotions 
have been adopted by the Works 
Committee and the management. 


(1) ABOLITION OF “‘HALF HOUR’’ RULING 


That the present rule forbidding wash- 
ing-up within the half-hour of closing time 
be abolished. 


(2) WASHING-UP BEFORE LEAVING WORK 


That no time be allowed for washing-up 
before leaving work, except for employees 
whose work regularly causes them or their 
clothing to become so soiled that an excep- 
tionally long time is required for them to 
get clean, or that it is necessary for them to 
change their clothing at the factory. 

a. That in each department the depart- 
mental head should immediately consult 
with the departmental representative, and 
prepare a joint statement to the manage- 
ment as to whether the work in that depart- 
ment causes the employees to get so dirty 
that they require an exceptionally long time 
to get clean, or have to change their clothes; 
and in case this extra time is required, the 
amount of time which in their opinion 
should be allowed for washing-up. In case 
the department head and the departmental 
representative cannot come to an agreement 
on these questions they should each submit 
a separate report to the management. 

b. That as soon as these statements have 
been received by the management, the 
management prepare a plan covering the 
entire factory, indicating in each depart- 
ment whether a special wash-up time is to 
be allowed, and if so the length of time to 
be allowed. In preparing this plan the 
management should endeavor to establish a 
consistent system for the factory. 

c. That the management should publish 
in each department the ruling arrived at, 
and if this ruling is not satisfactory to any 
employee or the departmental representa- 
tive the employee or the departmental 
representative may bring up the matter as a 
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grievance. This plan gives to the depart- 
mental representative an equal chance with 
the department head to give expression to 
his point of view in regard to the time 
required for employees to wash-up, and also 
gives to each employee an opportunity 
freely to bring up through the Works 
Committee machinery any ruling which 
seems to them unjust. 


(3) WASHING-UP WHILE WORKING 


a. That any employee whose work re- 
quires that hands be washed after a ‘‘set- 
up,”’ “make-ready”’ or ‘‘adjustment,’’ or 
who handles work of a nature which necessi- 
tates extremely clean hands, shall be per- 
mitted to wash-up after such “set-up,” 
“make ready,”’ or “‘adjustment,’’ or at 
such times as are necessary to keep the 
hands in condition for work. 

b. On any class of work where the hands 
or the person become so stained or soiled 
that they become uncomfortable or injuri- 
ous to the health of the employee, washing- 
up may be allowed whenever occasion 
demands. 

c. Whenever an employee is engaged in 
the process which is automatic or semi- 
automatic, and can arrange to have his 
machine kept in operation by the person 
working at the next machine he shall be 
permitted to wash-up whenever desirable, 
provided his machine is kept in continuous 
operation. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING 


To meet the recent increase in the 
cost of living the management after 
conference with the Works Committee 
has put into effect a general wage 
increase. 

On February 11, the management 
wrote to the Works Committee stating 
that on March 1 the wage increase 
then under way would be completed 
which would adjust wages to the cost 
of living at that time; and that if the 
cost of living continued to advance, 
another general adjustment of wages 
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would be made. On June 8, the man- 
agement received figures compiled by 
the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessities of Life indicating that the 
cost of living had increased to 100 per 
cent over the figures of 1914. The 
management at once wrote to the 
Works Committee asking the Works 
Committee to confer with it concern- 
ing the means to be adopted in in- 
creasing the average wages 5 per cent 
over the present rates, which would 
bring average wages up to 100 per 
cent over the average wage of 1914. 
In the conference of the management 
with the Central Committee, as the 
representative of the Works Com- 
mittee, the following plan was adopted: 


1. This general increase will take effect as 
of June 9, and will apply to all piece and 
bonus workers and all hourly and weekly 
salary employees. 

2. The general increase will be entirely 
independent of individual increases, In- 
dividual increases, as in the past, will be 
based exclusively on merit and will not in 
any way be affected up or down by changes 
in the cost of living, or by general wage 
changes to meet the cost of living. 

3. As this general wage increase depends 
on the cost of living and will be changed 
up or down if the cost of living goes up or 
down materially in the future, all rates will 
remain on record as at present, except as 
altered by individual increases for merit. 

4, After each individual’s earnings for 
the week have been figured the Accounting 
Department will add 5 per cent of these 
earnings to the pay envelope. The 5 per 
cent will be based on the total earnings of 
the week and, therefore, will include a per- 
centage of any pay changes that may have 
been made and of any overtime that may 
have been worked. 

5. As at present, both wages and cost of 
living percentage will be computed to the 
nearest five cents. 
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[The following example will show how 
this plan operates. If an employee was 
paid $18 a week and earned by overtime an 
additional $2.80, making a total of $20.80, 
the Accounting Department would add 5 
per cent of this total of weekly earnings plus 
cost of living percentage, $21.84. Taking 
the nearest five cents would make the total 
money in the employee’s envelope $21.85.] 


22. General Works Committee Bul- 
letin No. 11 


September 7, 1920. 

At its last meeting the General 
Works Committee brought to a close 
its wage investigation. The special 
committee appointed by the Works 
Committee in June to study wage 
conditions in this plant in all other 
aspects except the change of wages 
to meet the change in the cost of living, 
has brought in the following report at 
the last meeting of the General Works 
Committee. 


SPECIAL WAGE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Your Subcommittee on Wage Investiga- 
tion submits the following report. After 
investigation and comparison of wages paid 
in this and several other manufacturing 
plants we find according to figures, the 
wages paid in this plant compare favorably 
with the wages paid elsewhere. 

We also took up and studied the question 
of a fair living wage. After a study of sta- 
tistics we arrived at the conclusion that the 
average worker does not receive a fair living 
wage. This question we brought before the 
management September 1. The manage- 
ment stated that its ambition is always to 
raise the standard of wages just as rapidly 
as economic laws will permit, but that a 
general increase beyond our present stand- 
ard cannot be safely made under condi- 
tions of competition with which the com- 
pany is faced. Therefore this committee 
is of the opinion that owing to the uncertain 
labor conditions we advise that no action 
be taken in regard to a general increase in 
wages at this time. 

CoMMITTEE ON WAGE ANALYSIS. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BUYING OF BEEF, 
POTATOES, AND APPLES 


The Works Committee and the man- 
agement both approved of the plan 
of the Co-operative Buying Committee 
to take orders now for government 
beef, and for potatoes and apples for 
fall delivery. All will be sold at the 
wholesale price, plus cost of handling. 
Payment will be made at the time of 
delivery. Orders will be taken by the 
Works Committee members in their 
respective departments. 

Under this plan by a single canvass 
three important co-operative pur- 
chases can be made. 


23. Bulletin Board Notice: Special 
Conditions for Use of 
Unemployment Fund 


September 20, 1920. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT FUND AND TRANSFERS 
TO AVOID UNEMPLOYMENT 


In order to prevent depleting the Un- 
employment Fund before it is needed to 
meet actual unemployment and in order, 
at the same time, to provide for transfers 
in place of lay-offs whenever possible, the 
Works Committee and the management 
have made the following arrangements: 

1. All transfers which the management 
would have paid for before the Unemploy- 
ment Fund was established will be paid for 
by the management, that it is to its interest 
to keep the employee on the job in order to 
have him ready to go back to his regular 
work as soon as there is any. This will 
relieve the Fund of the cost of most trans- 
fers now being paid for by it. 

2. These transfers will be paid for as in 
the past: time-workers—full regular wage; 
piece workers—not less than 90 per cent of 
previous piece average. 

3. Temporary changes of jobs within 
a department due to lack of stock or 
machine breakages, are not really an un- 
employment problem. These will be paid 
for by the management as at present. Time 
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workers—full wage; piece workers—piece 
average first two hours. Piece average less 
$2.00 per week thereafter. 

4. Before the Unemployment fund was 
established the employees who would not 
have been transferred for the management’s 
good would have been laid off. These em- 
ployees will be transferred if possible, and 
if so, paid an unemployment benefit that 
will bring this total pay and compensation 
up to 90 per cent of the regular wage or 
piece average. 

5. In case of lay-offs, compensation shall 
be paid for all unemployment in excess of 
one pay-roll day in any week on the basis 
of 80 per cent of regular rates for employees 
with dependents, and 60 per cent of regular 
rates for employees without dependents. 

6. If the employee who is laid off finds 
work outside, he shall be considered as if 
transferred and paid a benefit that shall 
bring his total pay and compensation up to 
90 per cent of his previous wage average 
provided he works full time. 

CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT FunD, 
GENERAL WorkKs CoMMITTEE. 


‘24. Works Committee Bulletin No. 13 
November 9, 1920. 


EXTRA COMPENSATION FOR TWENTY- 
YEAR EMPLOYEES 


The Committee on Hours, Wages, 
and Promotions compared our plan 
of extra compensation for length of 
service with those of ten other prom- 
inent concerns, and found that the 
Dennison policies were among the 
highest. The Works Committee and 
the management accepted the report 
that the following method now in 
effect was entirely satisfactory: 


One week’s vacation with pay for ten to 
fifteen years’ service. 

Two weeks’ vacation with pay for fifteen 
to twenty-five years’ service. 

Two weeks’ vacation with pay and pay 
for holidays for twenty-five years and over. 
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REPORTS ON DISCHARGES 


The Committee on Hours, Wages, 
and Promotions made a detailed report 
to the Works Committee and the 
management in regard to discharges of 
employees. This report is so import- 
ant that instead of summarizing it, we 
have attached the full report to this 
bulletin. 

NIGHT WORK 


At the recommendation of the man- 
agement, the Works Committee has 
arranged through the Tellers Com- 
mittee to elect a small committee of 
night workers to recommend anything 
that can be done to make night-work- 
ing conditions entirely satisfactory. 


SANITORIA FOR TUBERCULAR PATIENTS 


The Committee on Health and 
Safety made a report in regard to 
sanatoria for tubercular patients. It 
also included information as to what 
the state does and what the Dennison 
Company does for any cases that come 
to its attention. The Works Com- 
mittee accepted the report and felt 
that since the state of Massachusetts 
made such careful provision for tuber- 
cular cases, that it would not be neces- 
sary for the management to make any 
special provisions. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES 


The Works Committee has in- 
structed the Publicity Committee to 
post a notice on the bulletin boards 
giving complete information about the 
University Extension Courses. The 
Employment Department will make 
arrangements to start classes for sub- 
jects in which there are enough appli- 
cants. These classes are, of course, 














equally available to members of the 
management as to employees. 

The following matters are before 
Conference Committees for investi- 
gation and action: 

Possible improvement of method of 
distributing suggestion awards. 

Express car to Natick at night for 
Cochituate employees. 

Names on machines and coat racks. 

First aid for night workers. 

X-ray for the clinic. 

Time off for night representatives 
to attend Works Committee meetings. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON DISCHARGES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON HOURS, WAGES, 
AND PROMOTIONS 


During the past two months the 
number of discharges of employees has 
increased considerable. Early in the 
year the scarcity of labor was such that 
the company was obliged to take 
practically every employee they could 
get regardless of whether they were 
satisfactory Dennison employees or 
not. The recent change of business 
conditions has made it possible to 
weed out inefficients and has also made 
it necessary for the company to reduce 
its working force somewhat. By 
weeding out the inefficient employees, 
the management is thus making it less 
likely that efficient employees will 
have to be laid off. 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Our investigation shows that the 
general policy of the management in 
facing the present business conditions 
is first to weed out all inefficient em- 
ployees, and then, if further reduction 
of output is necessary, to lay off an 
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entire crew for a half-day or a full day 
if necessary rather than to try to make 
individual discharges or lay-offs on 
account of lack of work. Furthermore, 
before any efficient employee is dis- 
charged for lack of work transfer will 
be made whenever possible. 


RULES AS TO NOTICE IN 
DISCHARGE 


CASE OF 


The general rules for discharge are 
as follows: 

1. Without notice—for misconduct, 
or violation of important factory rules. 

2. One week’s notice—for ineffi- 
ciency, general unreliability, poor at- 
tendance, etc. 

3. Two weeks’ notice—lack of work 
(used in all cases where inefficiency 
cannot be clearly shown). 


DISCHARGE AND THE UNEMPLOYMENT 


r FUND 


There is evidently a misconception 
in the minds of some in regard to the 
use of the Unemployment Fund in the 
case of employees who are discharged. 
It is very clear that employees who are 
discharged for misconduct or ineffi- 
ciency do not come under the provi- 
sions of the Unemployment Fund. 
The status of employees who are dis- 
charged for lack of work has not been 
quite as well understood. In these 
cases it is necessary to make a dis- 
tinction between discharge and lay-off. 

1. If an employee is definitely dis- 
charged because of lack of work when 
it is not expected that the company 
will call upon his services again, such 
an employee would not fall under the 
provision of the fund. 
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2. If, however, the employee is laid 
off for some period of time and on 
account of his experience and skill, it 
is expected that his services will again 
be called for when business conditions 
are better, such an employee should 
come under the provision of the fund 
and receive its benefits. 

It is evident from this that efficient 
employees who have experience and 
skill in various branches of the work of 
the company may expect to receive 
the benefits of the Unemployment 
Fund if they are laid off for lack of 
work, unless for some particular reason 
the management feels certain that 
there will be no further work for them 
in their department. (Such a condi- 
tion has existed in Department 10 
where the establishment of a linotype 
machine will mean that the services 
of some compositors cannot be used 
even if business conditions improved.) 


STATISTICS OF DISCHARGES 


The total number of discharges for 
all causes since September 1 are as 
follows: 














CAUSES FOR DISCHARGE MALES > ll TOTAL 
Inefficient............. 15 il 26 
Unreliable............. 1 2 2 
Poor attendance....... 4 1 5 
Misconduct ........... 4 4 
Discharge with two 

weeks’ notice........ rj 7 

ee 31 13 














GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions of the committee 
are as follows: 

1, That the rules of discharge are 
logical and have been carried out with 





s 
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the purpose of protecting the great 
number of efficient employees as op- 
posed to the smaller number of em- 
ployees who are not up to the Dennison 
standards. 

2. That the general policy of a 
departmental lay-off for a half or whole 
day is preferable to individual lay-offs 
after the inefficient employees have 
been weeded out. 

3. That every effort is being made 
to insure that no employee is dis- 
charged without full and sufficient 
cause. 

(Signed) CommitTEE oN Hovrs, 
WAGEs, AND PROMOTIONS. 


25. Summary of Works Committee 
Activities for the Year 1920 


(Round Robin for January, 1921, pp. 5, 6, 7) 


THe GENERAL Works COMMITTEE 
or 1920 


SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ITS 
FIRST YEAR 


In 1920 the Works Committee has 
done so much business that it would 
be impossible to give even a very 
brief mention of all that it has accom- 
plished. Even the important things 
are so many that they can only be 
summarized in very brief form. The 
work of the Works Committee has 
brought about changes that affect 
every employee in the plant, and every 
employee in order to keep in touch 
with the opportunities and the changes 
in his working conditions must keep | 
in mind what the Works Committee 
has done and is doing. The accom- 
panying story gives an idea of what 
the Works Committee did last year. 























EMPLOYEES’ INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP 
PLAN 


The most important accomplishment 
of the Works Committee during the 
past year was the perfecting of a plan 
whereby employees qualified by at 
least two years’ continuous service will 
become Employee Industrial Partners 
and at the end of three years’ service 
share in the profits of the company 
which they have helped to earn. The 
amount each Employee Industrial 
Partner will receive will depend upon 
the total profits the company makes 
and upon the length of service of the 
Employee Partner. The plan is at 
present a temporary measure. The 
Works Committee asked the company 
to give it a fair trial in order that the 
employees may make it permanent 
by making it successful. 

When an employee becomes an 
Employee Industrial Partner his part- 
nership makes it important for him to 
get a broad understanding of the fac- 
tory in order that he may realize not 
merely the importance of his work to 
the company but its connection with 
the organization as a whole. The 
Works Committee, therefore, made 
definite arrangements whereby all 
Employee Industrial Partners will be 
taken through all the important parts 
of the plant. 


JOINT UNDERTAKINGS 


General principles governing the 
use of an Unemployment Fund which 
had been accumulated by the directors 
during the past five years for the relief 
of unemployment, were drawn up by 
the General Works Committee and the 
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management. The control of this fund 
was given to a joint committee of two 
members appointed by the Works 
Committee and two by the manage- 
ment. The Unemployment Fund is 
applied not only to cases of total un- 
employment but to losses to pay 
caused by transfers for lack of work 
from one department to another. 

The management of a housing fund 
of $100,000 which has been appro- 
priated by the company has been 
placed in the hands of a joint commit- 
tee chosen partly by the Works Com- 
mittee and partly by the management. 
The fund was used to relieve housing 
conditions by affording financial aid 
to employees desirous of buying or 
building houses. The committee has 
agreed upon a maximum loan per 
house and a 6 per cent rate of interest. 
The fund is available to all employees, 
but the employee must take the 
initiative. - 

A joint Co-operative Buying Com- 
mittee was authorized by the Works 
Committee and the management to 
carry on at least one sale a month. 
The committee makes all arrange- 
ments for the purchase, sale, and 
delivery of commodities which it un- 
dertakes to handle, and pays for all 
expenses, including time lost, out of 
the proceeds of the sale. During the 
past year it conducted the following 
sales: macaroni, Van Camp’s catsup, 
evaporated milk, and pork and beans, 
canned tomatoes, apples and pota- 
toes, canned roast and corned beef, 
corn and peas, coffee, blankets, and 
chocolates. The fact that six tons of 
chocolates were sold gives an idea of 
the amount of goods handled in some 
of these sales. 
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WAGES AND PROMOTION 


With the decided increase in the cost 
of living, the Works Committee in 
May and June made extensive investi- 
gations concerning the cost of living 
and wages. After a conference of the 
management and the Works Com- 
mittee, wages were increased to 100 
per cent over the average wage of 1914. 
This general increase in wages was 
given by the management as a tempo- 
rary means of meeting the abnormal 
economic conditions, with the under- 
standing that it should be changed up 
or down as the cost of living varied 
materially. 

Shortly after the increase was made 
effective, some of the employees re- 
quested that the general wage situation 
be analyzed, so the Works Committee 
appointed a special committee with 
power to study wage conditions in this 
plant and in others. After three 
months’ investigation and comparison 
of wages, the committee reported the 
wages paid in this plant compared 
favorably with the wages paid else- 
where. 


WASHING-UP REGULATIONS 


The Works Committee joined with 
the management in revising the wash- 
ing-up regulations. The rule that 
nobody should wash-up during the 
last half-hour before closing time was 
abolished. In those cases where the 
department head and departmental 
representative decided an extra long 
time was required to clean up, a 
special wash-up time was arranged. 
In other cases no time was provided 
for washing-up before going home. 


However, during the day it is under- 
stood that an employee is entitled 
to the right to wash-up after he has 
completed a set-up, or make-ready, 
or similar process, or where the ina- 
bility to wash-up would render his 
condition uncomfortable or injurious 
to his health. 


VACATIONS 


The Works Committee, when con- 
sidering the matter of accounting of 
the employee’s time, investigated the 
condition under which employees on 
hourly rates are entitled to vacations. 
They approved of the present method 
of allowing one week’s vacation with 
pay beginning the summer of the 
tenth year, two weeks’ vacation 
beginning the summer of the fifteenth 
year, and two weeks’ vacation and 
holidays with pay for twenty-five 
years and over, provided the employee 
is continuously in the employ of the 
company from January 1 of the year 
in which the vacation is to be taken, 
and intends to remain with the com- 
pany indefinitely. Furthermore, if an 
employee who was absent through ne- 
cessity, and with the consent of the 
management, had received the bene- 
fits of a vacation during his absence, 
through special arrangements, one 
or two weeks of his absence may be 
treated as vacation, for which he will 
be paid. The Works Committee 
compared this policy of rewarding 
length of service with a dozen other 
plans with the result that they unani- 
mously agreed that this company 
stands well up in the _ industrial 
world for paying a premium for long 
service. 
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WORKING ON HOLIDAYS 


In accordance with a recommenda- 
tion of the Hours, Wages, and Pro- 
motions Committee, employees are 
notified within three days of any 
holiday whether or not the factory 
will be open. If he is to have a choice 
he is requested to give his decision 
within three days before a holiday 
so that the management will be able 
to tell whether there are enough em- 
ployees desiring to work in each 
department to operate the entire 
plant or only in certain departments. 
In this way a final notice can be 
given out within three days in advance 
of the holiday of just what department 
will work. 


PHYSICAL WELFARE 


As employees spend a greater part 
of their days, weeks, and years in the 
factories and offices, not only the 
amount of money they earn, and the 
conditions under which they work, 
but also their health and their phy- 
sical contact with other employees 
are of fundamental importance. Ac- 
cordingly, the Works Committee ap- 
proved of a plan for physical exam- 
inations whereby all new employees 
are given a ten- to fifteen-minute 
physical examination at the time they 
are employed. This enables the com- 
pany to hire people for positions which 
they are physically as well as mentally 
qualified to fill, and also to protect its 
employees by preventing new em- 
ployees from bringing in infectious or 
contagious diseases. 

The Works Committee discussed 
the advisability of having an eye 
specialist in the clinic. The sugges- 
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tion, however, was laid aside until 
such time as requests for eye examina- 
tion at the clinic showed that there 
was sufficient need for one. 

Along with the subject of physical 
examination, the Works Committee 
made inquiries as to what is being done 
by the state and the company for 
people suffering from tuberculosis. 
As their report showed that every 
possible assistance is given, the Works 
Committee placed their report on file 
and recommended that no further 
action be taken. 


NEW EMPLOYEES 


The Works Committee recommended 
that after the foreman has shown 
the employee his work and has given 
him information about those parts 
of the factory which he must know in 
his daily routine, he should introduce 
him to his Works Committee repre- 
sentative, who should in turn explaih 
the Works Committee plan, and the 
various employee activities. With 
this information from his foreman and 
Works Committee representative given 
him in the course of his first month’s 
work, the new employee not only be- 
comes familiar with the conveniences 
and activities in which he can directly 
participate to his own advantage, 
but has received a general idea of the 
relation of the management to the 
employee. 


FACILITIES © 


Incidental perhaps to many of the 
big problems which the Works Com- 
mittee fostered, but still of everyday 
importance to the individual employ- 
ees, the Works Committee has con- 
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stantly considered improvements in 
benches, sinks, windows, lockers, and 
other facilities throughout the factory. 

Last summer, at the request of the 
Works Committee, additional benches 
were built on Grant Street. The 
clothing racks throughout the factory 
were investigated and some desirable 
changes made, including provision 
for having racks dusted once a week. 
In addition, in those departments 
where the employees must change 
their clothes additional steel lockers 
were suggested and the management 
installed several where they were not 
already in use. The employees’ names 
have been printed and tacked on the 
coat racks over the coat hooks so that 
each one will have a regular place for 
his clothing. 

Additional bulletin boards were 
placed in Worcester in order that the 
employees might be kept informed of 
the Works Committee news. During 
the summer, the question of ice for 
drinking fountains was of much more 
importance than it is now. At the 
request of the General Works Com- 
mittee, the management assumed the 
responsibility of seeing that the tanks 
were supplied with ice every morning 
not later than 8:45, and that they 
were refilled when empty. 

It was suggested that in one or two 
departments it might be convenient 
for the girls to wear overalls, but the 
matter was left to the discretion of the 
girls and consequently they con- 
tinued to wear aprons. 

The Works Committee, with the 
assistance of the management, made 
arrangements with the street-car com- 
panies to have more car service for the 
employees. They were able to secure 
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better schedules on the Boston & 
Worcester line and also on the Boston 
& Middlesex line. 

Hardly a week passed during the 
past year that the Works Committee 
did not consider the improvement of 
facilities of some kind. 


LUNCHROOM 


Early in the year, the Works Com- 
mittee made several recommendations 
to the management in regard to lunch- 
room equipment, all of which were 
adopted. In the summer, at the 
Works Committee’s request, a greater 
variety of cold drinks was served. 
Arrangements were made to have the 
elevator to the lunchroom take pas- 
sengers up until 12:15 o’clock. 

The principal recommendations were 
in regard to equipment and service 
with the result that service is quick 
and better, and more substantial 
dishes are served than ever before. 


WELL DONE! 


This finishes our story of what the 
Works Committee accomplished in 
1920. It is the story of a big job, but 
the biggest thing in it is the fact that 
the Works Committee has done con- 
structive work and taken an active 
part in the progressive management 
of the company. It has not been a 
mere grievance committee contenting 
itself with bringing to light little 
difficulties first in one place and then 
in another. It has done that, it is 
true, but it has spent most of its time 
in dealing with the big problems of 
management and of building up new 
policies that make for a_ better 
company. 
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CIVIL SERVICE ‘‘SCHOOLS’”’ 


Many so-called civil-service schools de- 
ceive the public through their advertising. 
Some of them seek to give, and do give, 
the impression that they have governmental 
connection or have inside information on 
examination questions. They enroll hun- 
dreds of persons of limited means each year 
by giving to their prospects the erroneous 
impression that they will receive lucrative 
positions in the government service upon 
completion of a course the success of which 
is guaranteed. The United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission receives numerous letters 
from disappointed ‘‘students’”’ who demand 
of the Commission the return of money paid 
for ‘‘tuition.’’ 

JOURNAL readers who are in contact with 
hundreds of persons in business and indus- 
try and in the educational field can help to 
forestall some of these disappointments if 
they will emphasize the following points: 

1. No school of this kind has any connec- 
tion whatever with the Civil Service Com- 
mission or with any other branch of the 
Government. 

2. Noschool can give advance information 
regarding examination questions. 

3. No school can furnish civil-service 
information of value which can not be ob- 
tained without cost from the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington or its repre- 
sentative at the post office or customhouse 
in any of approximately 3500 cities. 

4. No school can “‘guarantee’’ appoint- 
ment in the classified civil service. Ap- 
pointment can be secured only through 
open competitive examination under the 
civil-service rules. No school can cause 
a@ competitor to be certified for appoint- 
ment out of the regular order, as determined 
by his examination rating. 


CONFERENCE OF OFFICE MANAGERS 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Office Managers was 
held at Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 12, 13, 
and 14, 1924. 

The papers read at the several sessions 
of the Conference discussed topics which 
are not confined alone to office manage- 
ment. A glance at the list of subjects which 
follow is convincing of the breadth of the 
meetings: The Human Side of Manage- 
ment by J. H. Rand, Jr., American Kardex 
Company; Things Worth While in Business, 
by Elbert D. Murphy, New York Life 
Insurance Company; The Office Manager 
as an Engineer, by E. M. Robinson, S. W. 
Straus and Company; When Shall We 
Destroy Those Old Records? by F. L. 
Rowland, Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company; How to Meet the Demand for 
Office Help, by W. R. Fletcher, The Stan- 
ley Works; Establishing a Policy in Buying 
Office Appliances, by W. C. Mattox, Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company; Does the 
Use of Machinery Retard Individual De- 
velopment? by A, B. Nordin, Jr., Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company; The 
Public School’s Part in the Training of 
Office Workers, by Prof. F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University; The Future of an 
Office Manager, by George K. Batt, R. H. 
Macy & Company. 

Round table meetings were held on the 
second and third days of the Conference. 
The groups and their leaders were as follows: 
Branch Office Control, T. G. Woolford, 
Retail Credit Company, Intelligence and 
Job Tests, M. B. Folsom, Eastman Kodak 
Company; Training Employes, W. H. Min- 
ton, American Rolling Mill Company; The 
Schools and Industry, F. P. Hamon, B. F. 
Goodrich Company: Salary Standardiza- 
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tion, Harry A. Hopf, H. A. Hopf and Com- 
pany; and Constructive Supervision, A. 
J. Graydon, Harris Forbes and Company. 

Complete Proceedings will be published. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDREN 


The United States Children’s Bureau 
issued for release on May 31, the first copy 
of The World’s Children, a weekly news 
service on child welfare topics. The notes 
are to be based on current research work of 
the Bureau, which covers foreign as well 
as American sources. 

The scope of the service is indicated by 
the first number, which includes brief notes 
under the following captions: Children on 
the Stage, Speech Clinic in Minneapolis, 
What About our War Orphans, Wisconsin 
School Girls Learn Child Care, United 
States Birth Certificates for Babies, Infant 
Mortality in Hawaii, Welfare of Mothers 
and Babies in Great Britain, Juvenile Of- 
fenders in India, Child Workers on Per- 
sian Rugs. 

Each issue is arranged so that it may 
be used as a whole or in parts. Editors 
and writers may receive this service regu- 
larly by addressing the Editorial Division 
of the Children’s Bureau. 


NEW SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
AT UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


With the rapid development of compre- 
hensive collegiate work in Business Admin- 
istration, it has become increasingly evi- 
dent to those connected with the work at 
the University of Michigan that proper pro- 
fessional instruction in this subject can 
be offered only through a separate school. 
In recognition of this fact the Board of 
Regents of the University recently voted 
to establish such a school to enroll its 
first students with the opening of the aca- 
demic year 1924-1925. 

Certain passages quoted from the Pre- 
liminary Announcement of the new School 
will serve to indicate its high standards 
and purpose: 

“The fundamental aims of the School of 
Business Administration are threefold: 
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‘1. To provide instruction of professional 
grade in the basic principles of management. 

‘2. To afford training in the use of quan- 
titative measurements in the solution of 
management problems. 

‘3. To assure education in the relation- 
ships between business leadership and the 
more general interests of the community, 
as represented by both public and private 
agencies. ’”’ 

“In order to insure effective instruction 
in the basic principles of management, 
the work of the first year in the School will 
be occupied primarily by required courses 
in the major phases of management—pro- 
duction, personnel, sales, and finance. 
These required courses will be followed, 
in the second year, by instruction in busi- 
ness policy, business forecasting, and busi- 
ness law, together with more specialized 
work in particular lines of business in 
which the broad principles of administra- 
tion are most comprehensively involved; 
such as bank management, retail store man- 
agement, public utility management. It 
will not be the aim of the School to teach 
the technical details of individual trades 
or industries. Such details can be better 
taught by the trades and industries them- 
selves. The emphasis of instruction in the 
School will be at all times upon such 
general phases of management as have wide 
and important applicability. 

‘“‘The use of scientific method in the solu- 
tion of management problems has wrought 
fundamental changes in business adminis- 
tration during recent years. Further de- 
velopment in this direction holds out even 
greater promise for the future. The tech- 
nique of quantitative measurement in busi- 
ness administration revolves largely around 
the subjects of accounting and statistics. 
These subjects should be regarded as fun- 
damental in professional training for busi- 
ness administration. They will be given 
large place in the instruction of this School. 
Students will be expected to have familiar- 
ized themselves with the general principles 
of accounting and statistics before admis- 
sion. In the School they will be required to 
acquaint themselves with the opportunities 
for scientific method in the field of manage- 
ment, and with the technique of quanti- 
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tative analysis in the several different 
fundamental phases of management-pro- 
duction, personnel, sales, and finance. 
“The relationships of business manage- 
ment to the more general interests of the 
community can be clearly understood only 
after broad training in other fields of study, 
notably in the social sciences. Students 
coming to the School of Business Adminis- 
tration will be expected to have included 
in their under-graduate programs a sub- 
stantial amount of work along these lines, 
particularly in the subject of Economics. 
In the School, further instruction will be 
given on the subject of the relation of 
business administration to business ethics, 
legal practice, governmental control of 
industry, and more general public policy. 
“The purposes of the School thus con- 
ceived are only to be served when students 
admitted to the School have already had 
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a substantial preparation in courses of 
collegiate grade. Breadth of vision, so- 
briety of judgment, maturity of thought, 
are all required if the work of the School is 
to be on a truly professional level. These 
are the considerations which are being kept 
in mind in the establishment and develop- 
ment of the new school.” 

Dr. Edmund E. Day has accepted appoint- 
ment as Dean of the School. Dr. C. 8. 
Yoakum, Managing Editor of the JouRNAL 
oF PERSONNEL RESEARCH and until recently 
Director of the Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and Professor of Personnel Administration 
at the University of Pittsburgh, has ac- 
cepted the Professorship of Personnel Ad- 
ministration in the new School. Dr. 
Yoakum begins his new work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with the opening of the 
session in September. 
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INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


By Harry B. Smith. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1923. Pp. 301 


REVIEWED BY PHILIP CONNOR 


The author’s chief aim has been to pre- 
sent the industrial history of the English 
people: how they lived, worked, and de- 
veloped from the fireside system of the 
earliest day to the factory system of the 
present time. The first nine chapters, 
which represent a little more than half the 
book, deal with the development of the 
people in the British Isles, while the re- 
maining chapters tell of progress made in 
America. 

In the first chapter, the author explains 
how trade began, and points out that money 
constitutes the only real difference between 
primitive and modern trading. 

In his chapters on the remarkable develop- 


ment of America, he gives science, trans- 
portation, and power the credit for our 
extraordinary growth which has enabled 
us to conquer the earth, sea, and air. 

The book contains about sixty-five ex- 
ceptionally good illustrations of modern 
as well as the primitive methods. These 
show a continuous and constructive develop- 
ment for several centuries. 

The book is written, as the author says, 
“in a simple, understandable fashion;” 
so that it is adaptable for students in the 
seventh and eighth grades, for night school 
students, and for industrial employees who 
have not had the advantage of a high school 
education. 


FROM ANARCHY TO REASON 


By James B. Horn. Chicago: James B. Horn, 1928. 
Pp. 54 


REVIEWED BY EUGENE J. BENGE 


The author states that this booklet is not 
in defense of capital but sound reason. 
He is, or purports to be, a Russian immi- 
grant who came to this country saturated 
with communistic ideas. The story of his 
shattered dreams is well put and finally 
woven into a series of simple economic 
truths aimed to counteract radicalism. 

He states that, following the Nationali- 
zation of Industry of the Soviet Govern- 
ment ‘‘the coal output dropped 80 per cent, 
pig iron dwindled to less than 5 per cent 
of normal, iron and steel went down to 
one-half of one per cent of pre-war produc- 


tion” and that “the government finally 
created preferred classes of workers with 
better pay than the rank and file received”. 
Such statements as these serve to drive 
home his points. 

The chapter entitled Nation Rests on 
Individual is a straightforward statement 
of the simple economic truth that industrial 
development rests upon individual enter- 
prise, which enterprise is entitled to com- 
mensurate reward. 

The last half of the book includes the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Declaration of Independence. Were the 
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style of the book aimed for foreigners or for 
lower intelligence levels, these additions 
would be more in order. 

The fact that the booklet has purposely 
been written for distribution among indus- 
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trial employees and that it can be purchased 
in lots for twenty cents or less, makes it 
worthy of consideration by employers 
who are interested in Américanization 
problems. 


CYCLES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 1903-1922 


By William A. Berridge. 


Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin 


Company, 1923. Pp. xii + 74 
REVIEWED BY CHESTER S. CARNEY 


A change in the volume of employment 
has two significant aspects, the commercial 
and the social. To the business man it 
reveals the trend of industrial activity. 
To the sociologist its effects are traced in 
bread lines and court records. 

As a measure of industrial activity an 
index of employment is one of the most 
useful. In fact, for the great majority of 
industries it is almost the only index of 
production that is available. Pig iron 
production can be measured in tons, cotton 
consumption in bales, but what unit is to be 
used to measure the output of a furniture 
factory or a hardware manufacturer? 
Merchandise car loadings form a valuable 
index, but have the disadvantage that 
they are influenced by the railroad’s ability 
to handle the traffic; moreover they measure 
not production but the movement of goods 
from warehouse to retailer, and a carload 
of flour is not comparable with a carload of 
watches. The number of men employed 
is therefore the only practical unit by which 
to measure changes in manufacturing ac- 
tivity in most industries. 

There are many difficulties attendant upon 
the collection of employment data. It is 
out of the question to hope for a frequent 
census of all the men employed. Nor is 
this necessary, since what is desired is a 
measure, not of the total amount, but of 
the ratio of change in employment. A 
count in typical establishments would 
reveal this ratio as well as a complete 
‘ census. But what constitutes a typical 
group of industries? The figures for Mas- 
sachusetts give too much weight to the 
textile and leather groups. New York 
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exaggerates iron and steel. Moreover, 
how shall June, 1924, be compared with 
June 1923 and 1922? A count of identical 
establishments is not often obtainable, 
and even when it is to be had, does not 
tell the whole story, for in prosperous days 
many small plants spring up, only to dis- 
appear with the first slowing up of sales. 

If an employment index is to be valuable, 
its factor of error must be reduced to a low 
percentage. Whenitisremembered that the 
difference in production between boom and 
depression is probably not more than 25 
per cent, it will be realized that small changes 
in the employment index have large signifi- 
cance. Because this is true, a careful apprai- 
sal of the available statistics of employ- 
ment, such as has been made by Prof. 
William A. Berridge, is most welcome. 

At the outset it is pointed out that un- 
employment cannot be measured directly. 
Figures are fragmentary and unreliable. 
But while the total number of unemployed 
men can never be counted, changes in that 
number can be inferred from changes in the 
index of employment. 

An index of employment is defined as 
“A series of figures so constructed that 
its fluctuations will reflect changes in the 
relative intensity of employment : 
without necessarily measuring the total 
volume of employment or unemployment.” 

To what use can such an index of employ- 
ment be put? Professor Berridge points 
out four uses: 

1. To register the course of the labor 
market. 

2. To indicate the general course of pro- 
duction. 
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3. To measure buying power. 

4. To indicate the cycles of social welfare 
—“‘of suicide, crime, prostitution, pauper- 
ism, marriage, migration, and other social 
problems.” 

“In other words, the problem of cyclical 
employment stands in a position midway 
between the economic and the social phases 
of the business cycle; it is a connecting 
link. Consequently, a reliable index of 
employment may be expected to prove of 
more general use than would an index for 
any purely economic or purely social 
phenomenon.” 

Employment data are available for only 
a very few states, notably New York, 
Massachusets, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 
Massachusetts figures fail to represent 
conditions throughout the entire country, 
because they are weighted too heavily with 
the textile and leather industries. Un- 
fortunately, the Massachusetts employ- 
ment figures are not published until long 
after the end of the year, and the unemploy- 
ment data for Massachusetts appear at 
quarterly, not monthly intervals. New 
York figures give too much weight to metals 
and machinery. Wisconsin likewise over- 
emphasizes the metal industry. The New 
Jersey data were fragmentary and are no 
longer published. By combining the Bureau 
of Labor data, which overstress textiles, 
with New York data, which overstress 
metals, a composite index is obtained, 
which is available for a sufficiently long 
period, is reasonably representative in- 
dustrially, and its components are reported 
in monthly form with reasonable prompt- 
ness and with accuracy, thereby fulfilling 
the requirements of an employment index. 
“There is a very strong probability that 
the average of these two series shows the 
concensus of monthly employment fluctua- 
tions in the United States in recent years 
better than would any other readily con- 
stituted index.” 

It is interesting to note that The Annalist 
has recently introduced in its weekly analy- 
sis of business conditions a chart showing 
this index of employment, computed accord- 
ing to Professor Berridge’s recommenda- 
tions, so that the index in graphic form is now 
readily available. Unfortunately, the figures 
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are about two months delayed. A real 
service would be performed by the journal 
which would arrange to get the component 
data at their source as soon as available, 
and publish the combined figure promptly. 

The new indexes of employment have 
appeared recently in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. In the December, 1923 issue 
appears an index of Employment in Manu- 
facturing Industries. ‘“‘The method used 
in the preparation of this index was planned, 
and its construction supervised by Dr. 
W. A. Berridge, of Brown University, with 
the assistance of Mr. Woodlief Thomas, of 
the board’s division of research and statis- 
tics.” This index begins with 1919, and 
presents data for ten industrial groups as 
well as the general index. “Among the 
distinctive characteristics of this index is 
that in it are represented more lines of indus- 
try than in other existing indexes and that 
these industries are more widely distributed 
geographically.” 

‘‘A further characteristic of this index 
is the extensive use of the monthly employ- 
ment figures from the 1919 and 1921 censuses 
of manufactures. These statistics include 
substantially all manufacturing establish- 
ments in the country, and therefore afford 
means of testing the less comprehensive 
samples from which the continuous index 
was constructed. Census figures were also 
used in adjustment for bias in the trend 
of certain series.” 

In the February, 1924, issue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin appears An Index of 
the Labor Market, also prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. Berridge and Mr. Thomas. 
‘‘This index is derived from data collected by 
public employment offices in six important 
States and shows the relation between the 
number of open positions which employers 
report to the public employment offices 
and the number of places applied for. In 
other words, it reflects the trend of the 
labor market—the relation between the de- 
mand for andthesupply of workers. . . . 
The results appear to be satisfactory and 
compare favorably with other measures of 
industrial fluctuations.” 

‘‘An important advantage of this new 
index is that it includes many groups of 
workers, whereas the other treats only of 
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factory employees. This index includes 
statistics covering workers in the build- 
ing trades, in agriculture, in wholesale and 
retail trade, and in other important lines for 
which no data showing numbers employed 
are available.” 

There is no promise that these indexes will 
be kept up to date. If that could be done it 
would constitute a service of high value. 

In a number of industries the products 
are so diversified that it is impossible to 
establish standard units of production, and 
consequently difficult to measure fluctua- 
tions in volume of production from year to 
year. In such industries an index of em- 
ployment within the industry would with 
reasonable accuracy measure the fluctua- 
tions in production. Professor Berridge 
points out that the employment curve has 
an advantage over the production curve in 
that it is not affected by holidays, or by 
varying lengths of months, and is usually 
less disturbed than the production curve by 
strikes or shortages of material. On the 
other hand, in periods of prosperity the 
employment curve understates the real ex- 
tent of activity, because it fails to recognize 
over-time work. Moreover, employment 
figures do not include the many small 


“mushroom” establishments which spring 


up during boom times. Similarly in periods 
of depression the employment curve over- 
states the extent of activity, since part-time 
work does not decrease the number on the 
payrolls. 

An interesting and significant compari- 
son is made between the curve for employ- 
ment and that for wage rates, which seems 
to indicate that the employment index 
probably forecasts by several months the 
rise and fall of wage rates. This fact is, of 
course, familiar to students of industrial 
relations. In periods of depression the 
balance of power passes into the hands of 
the employer, who naturally seeks to re- 
coup his losses to some extent by cutting 
wage rates. In boom times there is a short- 
age of labor, and the balance of power passes 
into the hands of the workman, who pro- 
ceeds to boost his wages as fast and as far 
ashe can. The significance in the correla- 
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tion between the curves of employment and 
of wage rates lies in the fact that a watch- 
ful employer by studying the former can 
foresee the trend of the latter, and can con- 
form his wage revisions to the general 
economic trend, rather than to the eddies 
of the local labor market. 

Discussing the possibility of forecasting 
employment cycles, the author refers to 
the work of Professor Warren M. Persons, 
which ‘‘has demonstrated the possibility 
of forecasting general business conditions 
on the objective basis of statistical and 
economic analysis.”” The employment in- 
dex and Professor Persons’ general business 
forecaster are plotted on the same chart,and 
demonstrate that “the problem of fore- 
casting cyclical unemployment is shown to 
be essentially that of forecasting business 
cycles themselves.” 

The casual reader unfamiliar with statis- 
tical methods may fail to appreciate the 
vast amount of painstaking research which 
lies behind this little publication. Most 
of the statistical discussion has been ex- 
cluded, but ample notes in the appendix refer 
to the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association and other publications, in 
which a complete discussion is available. 
The book is, thercfore, one which any per- 
son interested in the unemployment problem 
can read with enjoyment. It is especially 
suitable for the business executive’s library 
because conclusions are clearly stated with 
sufficient supporting data to be convincing, 
but not so much as to confuse the reader. 
To those who examine the figures critically 
there is real satisfaction in the thoroughness 
with which the work has been done. Here 
is a piece of work so well done that it will 
not have to be done over—a bench-mark 
from which future surveyors may begin 
to measure. Further improvements in 
reporting may give us a better index of 
the future trend of employment, but it is 
doubtful whether any recombination of 
the available data could more accurately 
portray the fluctuations of employment 
during the past twenty years than is pic- 
tured by the index developed by Professor 
Berridge. 
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A COURSE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By Ordway Tead. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 19238. Pp. x + 257 


REVIEWED By Davip R. CraliG 


The successive chapters in Mr. Tead’s 
new book are laid out in five divisions. 
The first two contain lists of required and 
optional readings. The third is a dis- 
cussion, usually of two or three pages, which 
illuminates the assigned readings and sup- 
plements them. The fourth and fifth 
supply some suggestive questions for note- 
books and papers. The course was 
originally designed for the home-study 
work of the Columbia University Extension. 

The teacher of personnel administration 
ought to find this an exceedingly useful 
volume. The readings are well-selected, 
although the purpose of the author restricted 
their scope appreciably. This deficiency is 
in part compensated by a valuable collec- 
tion of magazine articles reprinted in the 
form of appendices. The questions will 
help to centre the student’s attention on 
the problems to be answered in his reading, 
and will stimulate class discussion. The 
chapters follow each other in the same gen- 
eral procession as those in the larger work 
by Mr. Tead and Mr. Metcalf, with a change 
of venue for only one chapter; accordingly 
this makes a good supplementary volume 
and syllabus for teachers who are employ- 
ing the larger volume. 

Since it is expressly intended to supple- 
ment the parent-volume, it is fair to exam- 
ine it to see what changes have entered into 
the author’s conception of the field. 
main conclusions it substantiates the work 
in which Mr. Metcalf participated. With 
the exception of one major difference, the 
only changes are those of emphasis. Time 
study, motion study, fatigue, and the psy- 
chological aspects of safety are stressed 
more than they were. The chapter on Hours 
and Working Periods is handled as a prob- 
lem of the same order as Wages, and follows 
a section on shop rules, rather than being 
treated as a problem of health as in Per- 
sonnel Administration. New chapters are 
introduced on the Individual Contract and 
How to Get Personnel Policies Introduced. 
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The major change is in the author’s con- 
ception of the relation of the personnel 
director to the rest of the organization. 
Mr. Tead and Mr. Metcalf used to believe 
that he should in general have a position 
not unlike that of the production manager, 
on a parity with the production manager 
in rank and authority, and with comparable 
administrative and executive duties. Mr. 
Tead now feels that the personnel function 
is not clearly distinct at all points from that 
of the production manager; in this statement 
of the case ‘‘the personnel executive is the 
advisor to the executive group (preferably 
with a vote in their deliberations) on all per- 
sonnel questions; and he acts as responsible 
manager ‘ over the employ- 
ment, training, and health activities.” 
(pp. 15, 16). ‘‘A personnel policy truly 
conceived pervades and implicates the 
entire administrative organization, and 
it should have its modifying influence felt 
more or less directly in all important ad- 
ministrative decisions. The simple fact 
that there is a relation between the com- 
pany’s financial and sales policy and its 
personnel policy has been too tardily 
recognized.’’ (p. 85). 

Mr. Tead’s view of personnel adminis- - 
tration lends itself to a label. It may be 
called the ‘‘Logical School,” for funda- 
mentally he is working out the logic in- 
volved and implied in the functions which 
personnel directors have been performing 
for twenty years, and which others before 
them have performed, whether they were 
aware of it or not, for many hundreds of 
years. But the label is not a reproach. 
Only as managers become keenly aware of 
the implications of what they are doing 
will they succeed in making their methods 
fit their objectives. Toward this end Mr. 
Tead’s clarifying discussion of the objectives 
and the methods, supported by many illus- 
trations from successful plants and indus- 
tries, is a considerable contribution. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LABOR PROBLEMS 
By Gordon S. Watkins. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company, 1922. 


Pp. xv + 664 


REVIEWED BY INGRID NELSON 


There is no one labor problem— except in 
the minds of the ignorant. Dr. Watkins 
is not one of these. In his Introduction 
to the Study of Labor Problems he has 
tackled with energy a score or more of the 
problems which perplex the industrial 
world, attempting in this survey to dis- 
pel some of the clouds which obscure the 
real issues in the minds of student and 
layman. 

lt is a scholarly treatise; the author 
depends for his facts not alone on profes- 
sional researches, but upon his own ex- 
periences in mills and machine industry. 
If the reader wishes at times that the 
author had paused to insert occasional 
incidents from his own experience, it 
does not necessarily follow that the book 
lacks concrete examples. They are fre- 
quent, but the presentation is impersonal 
throughout. 

Dr. Watkins divides his subject into 
three parts, beginning with the nature 
and development of labor problems, follow- 
ing with ten chapters on their analysis, 
and concluding with Chapters XV _ to 
XXVII devoted to agencies and methods 
of adjustment. Because of the large 
amount of material covered, each sub- 
ject has to be presented in rapid survey 
form, but a well-culled bibliography follow- 
ing each chapter guides the curious reader 
to additional sources. 

Beginning with the historical back- 
ground of labor problems both here and 
in Europe, the author follows with an 
analysis of the standard of living, of wages, 
hours of labor, women and children in 
industry, the problems of unemployment 
and labor turnover, immigration, labor 
organizations, with special reference to 
their history and types, and of their govern- 
ment and practises, employers’ associa- 
tions, and adjustments of disputes. His 


chapters on industrial councils, shop com- 
mittees, personnel administration, profit- 
sharing, co-partnership, industrial education 
and cooperation, show particularly the 
extreme thoroughness with which the author 
handles his subjects. Socialism, labor 
legislation, and social insurance are dis- 
cussed briefly in closing; too briefly, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, at least as regards 
the last important question. 

Dr. Watkins’ style is lucid, his points 
are made with the utmost economy of 
words, and he resorts throughout to the 
outline method. This, together with his 
free use of statistics, makes the book 
particularly valuable for reference and 
class room work. It is a text to be studied 
rather than skimmed, and he who plans 
to digest the contents may well make up 
his mind in the beginning to study in the 
Watkins way, by deliberate rumination, 
point by point, chapter by chapter. One 
looks between the lines for a suggestion of 
the author’s attitude toward unionism 
and other controversial questions, and 
one looks in vain. When eomments are 
made they are businesslike and quite 
impartial. 

It is regrettable that such a work cannot 
remain perennially up to date, that in a 
few years it will have to be revised to fit 
the changing landscape of “the labor 
problem.’”’ But for the present it fills 
a very real want in our libraries. Its use- 
fulness as a reference work for editors and 
speakers should be great, but its first 
value will lie in its inspiration for students 
to venture farther into this field whose 
edges Dr. Watkins has so successfully 
traced. One hopes, with the author, that 
it may help to accomplish a better under- 
standing between those who continue to 
prefer controversy to the search for 
truth. 
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(Notice here does not preclude fuller notice later) 


Management Engineering. By P. F. 
Waker. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1924. Pp. ix + 359. 

Technique of Executive Control. By E. H. 
ScHELL. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1924. Pp. x + 133. 
$1.75. 

Workmen’s Compensation. By E. H. 
Downey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. Pp. xxv + 223. 

The Stabilization of Business. By JoHN 
B. Anprews. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1924. Pp. xii + 400. 
$2.50. 

The Intellectual Worker and His Work. 
By Witi1am MacDonatp, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. 
351. $2.50. 

The Fundamentals of Vocational Psychology. 
By Cuartes H. Grirritrs. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. 
420. 

Summary of Report on Analysis of Secre- 
tarial Duties and Traits. By W. W. 
CHARTERS AND IsaporE B. WHITELY. 
New York: National Junior Personnel 
Service Inc., 1924. Pp. 62. 

This summary of the complete Report on 
Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits 
was published in order to make the results 
of the investigation of the widest possible 
service. It covers briefly the problem and 
method of attack. Extensive tables are 


included with the following titles: Dis- 

tribution of Duties by Occupations, Varia- 

tions in Frequency in Occupational Groups, 

Detailed Variation in Lawyer Group, and 

Vocational Traits for Secretaries. 

First copies of the Summary will be 
mailed free by the National Junior Person- 
nel Service and additional copies will be 
mailed for 25 cents per copy. The com- 
plete Report may be obtained from Williams 
& Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 

Minimum Specifications for Highway En- 
gineering Positions. By Committee on 
Specifications for Highway Engineering 
Positions, American Association of En- 
gineers, A. B. McDaniel, Chairman. 
Washington: National Research Council 
of National Academy of Sciences, 1924. 
Pp. 105. 


“This document is presented to the en- 
gineering profession, personnel, employ- 
ment and classifying agencies, civil service 
commissions, educational institutions, 
and others interested, in the hope that it 
may be of service for the proper selection, 
assignment, promotion, transfer, and train- 
ing of highway engineers. It is intended 
to be a fundamental instrument for the 
proper allocation and training of profes- 
sional engineers for the various positions 
in the highway field and to facilitate the 
fitting of ‘round pegs into round holes’ 
with a minimum expenditure of time, 
effort, and money.”’ 

















An Experimental Investigation of Repeti- 
tive Work. Isasett Burnet. Journal 
of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, January, 1924, Vol. 2, No. 
1, pp. 18-23. 

Reports the results of an experiment 
designed (1) to observe the behavior of 
workers of different intelligence in repeti- 
tive, so-called ‘‘monotonous’” work, and 
(2) to observe the effects of various lengths 
and numbers of rest pauses on such work- 
ers and on their output. The repetitive 
work given was cross-stitching on a wide- 
meshed canvas of standard size and shape. 
Four subjects attending a school for Un- 
employed Young Persons were used. Two 
of these were rated as very intelligent 
on a comprehensive intelligence examina- 
tion; the third had average intelligence and 
the fourth had decidedly less than aver- 
age intelligence. The four subjects worked 
six hours a day in two spells of three hours 
each for four days a week. Four experi- 
mental methods were employed, a dif- 
ferent one each day of the week through- 
out the two months of the experiment. 

Of the four workers, the two most intel- 
ligent obviously experienced boredom, and 
their output was most variable. These 
two were the least suited for the work. 
They were capable of reaching a high out- 
put but were unable to maintain it. Their 
output was distinctly less than that of 
the third worker in order of intelligence, 
who was by far the best worker and 
actually liked the work. The least intelli- 
gent of the four subiects began badly, but 
improved enormously; her only objection 
to the experiment was the disturbance 
she suffered by the conversation of the 
more intelligent girls. 

The eight weeks’ experiment was not 
adequate for the purpose of finding the 
spell of work which was most favorable 
for the work and the worker. The results 
seem to indicate that rest pauses are not 
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always favorable, and the problem is seen 
to be complicated by individual differences. 
It must also be concluded that high out- 
put is not incompatible with ‘‘monotony.”’ 
The highest output occurred on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons, and here the 
production curves had the characteristic 
and similar ‘‘monotony”’ shape. 


The Relation Between Spoiled Work and 
Rapid Production. R. Sr. C. Brooxes. 
Journal of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, January, 1924, 
Vol. 2, No. 1, pp. 31-35. 

Considers the relationship between 
spoiled work and rapid production with 
special reference to the training of learn- 
ers. The first part of the paper is given 
over to a résumé of the conclusions reached 
in an experiment on training 12 to 19 year 
old girls to typewrite, reported in the 
British Journal of Psychology, Vol. 12, 
Part 3, December, 1921. The present 
report deals with the training of learn- 
ers on hand and fork chocolate dipping. 
Graphs are published which show that 
spoiled work is by no means always due 
solely to rapid production. They show a 
striking tendency for the proportion of 
spoiled work to decrease as production in- 
creases. This the author ascribes to im- 
proved attention. The report is published 
in the hope that the comparison of the 
results with results obtained in other fac- 
tories and laboratories may lead to a fuller 
understanding as to the degree of stress 
that should be laid on accuracy and speed 
when beginners are being trained to per- 
form industrial tasks. 


The Laundry Trade: I. A Study in Ac- 
tivity and Fatigue. May Smits. The 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, April, 
1924, Vol. 5, No. 12, pp. 447-456. 

The laundry trade in England is essen- 
tially individualistic, governed by methods 
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more characteristic of the past than of the involuntary rest pauses are, however, 
present. Its keynote is variability. The rather a source of irritation than of rest. 
number of persons employed in laundries It is irritating to have one’s work stopped 
ranges up to 400, but this upper limit is for an indefinite time by circumstances 
not characteristic of the business. ‘““The over which one has no control; it is bene- 
building may be a model factory with the ficial to have a definite period recognized as 
latest equipment; it may be, and more one’s own to occupy as one wills.” 
probably is, a converted shop, house or Although it was difficult to obtain mea- 
stable. Proprietors and managers repre-_ sures of the effect of rest pauses, some few 
sent every social class and type of educa- records were obtained and these indicated 
tion and ability; the workers range from a beneficial effect. 

the old washerwoman of the previous gen- “The data are not presented as conclu- 
eration to the latest type of modern fac- sive evidence of the way in which activity 
tory girl. The standard of work varies diminishes as work proceeds, but rather 
from town to town as well as from laundry as examples of method and suggestions for 
to laundry, while it is obvious that the future research. Many trades are of a 
articles to be washed vary from week to  non-repetitive character, and in them some 
week.”’ of the devices for measuring activity here 

Present conditions in the trade prevent escribed may prove useful.’’ 
the gathering of mass data, so the chief |The Laundry Trade: II. Experiments with 


problem of this investigation was the a Psychological Test. May Smita. The 
determination of reliability of results. Journal of Industrial Hygiene, May, 
Separate studies were made of the follow- 3924, Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 14-19. 
ing: general health conditions, calender Investigates fatigue as a cause of minor 
work, placing collars, ironing by press, /accidents, carelessness, and display of 
ironing by hand, and rest pauses. temper. 

Data on workers’ health were obtained A dotting test was used in the experi- 


through questionnaires sent to members ment which required the subject to mark 
of the Launderer’s Federation. Replies with a stylographic pen a row of red circles 
were received from twenty-three firms occurring at irregular intervals on a moving 
representing most of the types of laundries, paper tape. ‘‘As it involves continuous 
and widely scattered throughout the attention, the better the attention the 
country. These records related to 1144 fewer the mistakes that will occur. Since 
women, of whom 274 were married. An one’s powers of attention are affected by 
analysis of the results indicated that “given such psychological changes as are caused 
good conditions, there is no reason what- by fatigue, it is an indirect test of fatigue.” 
ever to look upon the trade as detrimental Groups of calender workers and pack- 
to the health of the worker.” ers were tested in two different laundries, 

The laundry industry offers opportunities at first for a period of four weeks, once 
in only a few cases for measuring activity during the forenoon and once during the 
directly by output. It was thus necessary afternoon, and later once every hour. A 
to time definite movements in the several statistical correction was made to minimize 
processes investigated. ‘The results ob- the effect of individual differences in ability. 


tained are in general agreement and “‘The records for the first hour of the 
indicate a slowing down toward the end morning were not so good as those for the 
of the day. succeeding one, and there was a general 


“The usual objection raised by the op- tendency for the errors to increase in 
ponents of the definitely specified rest number toward the end of the day. In 
pause is that the work involves several the case of the packers (who at the time 
involuntary pauses during the day owing of these experiments were not very busy) 
to variations in the flow of the work from _ the difference is too slight to be significant, 
department to department, so that a but in the case of the calender workers it 
voluntary pause is unnecessary. These is definitely significant.’ 


























The analysis of data for individual work- 
ers indicated that there are present many 
factors which affect work. Some of these 
are headache, rush of work (some were 
affected seriously, some improved under 
it), mental perturbation, worry about the 
work, sense of grievance, standing all day, 
and interest. 

The results from a study of the effect of 
standing all day were such as to influence 
the manager of the laundry where the 
study was made to allow most of the work- 
ers opportunity for sitting. 

The study of the effect of interest in 
work on powers of attention indicated 
that it is a significant factor in this process. 


Notes on an Experiment on Rest Pauses. 
S. Wyatr anp A. D. Oapen. Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 
25. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, pp. 20-34. 

The most characteristic feature of ex- 
isting rest pauses is, perhaps, the indis- 
criminate way in which they have been 
introduced. The procedure has usually 
been anything but scientific and success 
largely the result of chance. 

Before the number and distribution of 
rest pauses are considered, the work curve 
for the particular activity in question 
should be determined. A rest pause should 
be introduced shortly after the point 
where output begins to decrease. The 
anticipatory effect of a rest will probably 
raise the final level of the pre-rest work 
curve, so that the pause wili actually oc- 
cur before output begins to decrease. 
Rest pauses should be introduced only 
when the work curve suggests that they 
are needed, otherwise they may defeat 
their own ends. 

After deciding upon the most suitable 
time for the introduction of a rest pause, 
the next point is to consider its duration 
and this should be determined by carefully 
controlled experiments and a study of the 
work curves obtained for rests of different 
duration and frequency. 

The objective conditions of modern in- 
dustry show an increasing tendency to 
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give rise to monotony. Work curves show 
that monotonous activities cause a con- 
siderable reduction in output, which is 
most apparent about the middle of the 
spell of work. Ina laboratory experiment, 
the introduction of a rest pause of fifteen 
minutes in the middle of a spell of monot- 
onous work increased output not only after 
the rest, but also before the pause occurred. 
The total physiological effect of the rest 
was represented by an average increase in 
output for the morning and afternoon 
spells, of approximately 22.3 per cent, 
while the anticipatory psychological effect 
produced an increase of approximately 16 
per cent, giving a total average increase 
of 19.1 per cent. Two rest pauses of seven 
and a half minutes, if introduced into each 
spell at intervals of fifty minutes, were 
found to be not quite so beneficial as the 
single pause of fifteen minutes. 

In all kinds of activity there are alter- 
nating conditions of work and rest which 
entirely prevent the onset of fatigue, and 
wherever such rhythmical conditions al- 
ready exist there is obviously no need for 
the further introduction of rest pauses. 
There is very little information on this 
aspect of work and rest, but preliminary 
laboratory experiments indicate its ftm- 
portance. 

Several experiments, in the laboratory 
and in industry, demonstrate that changes 
in activity may be as beneficial as rest 
pauses. Such changes, if suitably chosen, 
usually enable the fatigued mechanisms 
to recover while others are active, and 
may also serve to reduce monotony. 

If rest pauses are introduced, it is im- 
portant to determine how they shall be 
spent. In one factory the gain in output 
varied from 9.3 per cent to 1.5 per cent, ac- 
cording to the manner in which the rest 
pause was utilized. This indicates the 
importance of determining experimentally 
the most suitable form of rest under dif- 
ferent industrial conditions. 

Rest pauses should be more numerous 
for beginners than for experienced work- 
ers, and in some cases adjustments of the 
rest to suit individual differences might 
be profitable. 
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The Warming-Up Effect. Epwarp S. Ros- 
INSON AND WILLIAM T. Heron. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1924, Vol. 
7, No. 2, pp. 81-97. 

Discusses the ‘‘warming-up”’ effect and 
the conditions which determine its appear- 
ance. ‘‘Warming-up’”’ is a rise in efficiency 
found in work curves which is more temp- 
orary than the rise which can be seen in 
successive daily performance. Another 
characteristic of the work curve is the 
general fatigue effect which if it is present 
tends very naturally to obscure any such 
opposite effect as warming-up. Since these 
two effects are opposite, it should be pos- 
sible to find controllable conditions where 
the factors producing either one are so 
favored that the effect obscures or dimin- 
ishes the other. 

The first experiment cited is a study 
made by Wells on rate of tapping. Five 
30-second periods of tapping were separated 
from each other by intervals of 2} minutes. 
Considering the total number of taps 
made by the right hand in the successive 
30-second periods, there is a consistent 
improvement or warming-up effect. But 
if we consider the 6 successive 5-second 
periods within each 30-second period of 
continuous tapping, we find a loss rather 
than a gain in efficiency. 

Other parts of Wells’ experiment confirm 
the fact that there is a distinction between 
the more general day to day improve- 
ment and the more temporary warming-up 
effect where there is a certain discontinuity 
in the work periods. Kraepelin and his 
students have presented a number of ex- 
periments where work interrupted by 
shorter rest periods was more efficient 
than that interrupted by longer rest 
periods. Their explanation is that there 
is in some cases a particular length of 
rest which, while it is great enough to 
eliminate fatigue, is not so great that it 
eliminates warming-up. This argument 
points in the direction of the authors’ 
main contention; i.e., that a certain degree 
of discontinuity makes the appearance of 
the warming-up effect probable. Wimms’ 
experiments point in this direction. 

The authors performed two experiments 
on tapping and one on vocal work. In 
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the first experiment, 12 subjects performed 
the tapping test. The experiment con- 
tained the six following conditions. There 
were two cycles. 

Condition 1—Tap 5 minutes, 
seconds, tap 5 minutes. - 

Condition 2—Tap 5 minutes, 
seconds, tap 5 minutes. 

Condition 3—Tap 5 minutes, 
seconds, tap 5 minutes. 

Condition 4—Tap 5 minutes, 
seconds, tap 5 minutes. 

Condition 5—Tap 5 minutes, 
seconds, tap 5 minutes. 

Condition 6—Tap 5 minutes, rest 120 
seconds, tap 5 minutes. 

The total number of taps for the first 
5 minutes was recorded as the X factor in 
following equations, the number of taps 
in the second five minutes as Y, and the 
number of taps for the first five minutes 
on the following day of experimentation 
as the Z factor. Expressed in percentage 
form, the warming-up effect is present to 
the degree that 
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The results agree in showing an absence 
of the warming-up effect for the condi- 
tions with 0, 10 and 20-seconds rest periods 
and the presence of that effect for the 
conditions with 40, 80, and 120 seconds 
rest. The relative continuity of work 
under the first three conditions evidently 
so favors some such negative tendency as 
the fatigue effect that the factors which 
operate to produce the warming-up effect 
fail to do so. The relative discontinuity 
of the other three conditions saves the 
warming-up effect. 

Another experiment with tapping and 
one with vocal work, (reciting the alphabet 
backwards) support the authors’ thesis, 
that it is possible to isolate the warming- 
up effect from the practice effect when 
there is the proper degree of discontinuity 
of work. It is also fair to conclude that 
the factors which tend to produce warming- 
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up may be present where the effect, it- 
self, is not apparent. Probably the most 
frequent cause of this nullification of the 
warming-up effect is the presence of that 
complex set of factors known as fatigue, 
which factors are favored by the continuity 
of work and eliminated by its discontinuity. 


Problems in Vocational Guidance. Ar- 
tHuR F. Payne. School and Society, 
April 5, 1924, Vol. 19, No. 484, pp. 394- 
397. 

The development of the economic order 
in the United States may be divided 
roughly into three parts; namely, the 
Colonial Period in which production was 
the chief problem, the period following the 
Civil War in which distribution has been 
most important, and third, the personnel 
period which we are just now entering. 

This present trend in industry is in- 
dicated by the development of applied 
psychology and personnel administration, 
and it is in these movements and experi- 
ments that the movement for vocational 
guidance finds its place. 

A great deal of time has been spent by 
those interested in vocational guidance in 
philosophizing, theorizing, promoting and 
propagandizing, and if the movement is 
to continue to be directed by those now 
sponsoring it they will have to change 
from the philosophical ‘‘I believe’ to the 
scientific ‘‘I know.’’ Otherwise the ever- 
experimenting, ever-defining psychologists 
will know more about the work than those 
now doing it. 

Those who are now striving to promote 
progress in vocational guidance could to 
advantage pause and ask themselves such 
questions as these: ‘‘Where do we stand 
in regard to the use of the wide variety 
of tests, measures and scales and the data 
derived from their use? . .. . Is 
guidance an integral part of our educational 
system or is it something just tacked on? 

What is the the best method of 
training vocational counselors? aa 

What are our objectives, major and minor? 

What about tryout courses? 
© wa What methods do we have of 
checking the results of our guidance?”’ 

It is only from a free, frank and unbiased 
discussion of such probléms that those 
working in vocational guidance may achieve 
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the agreement on fundamentals that they 
must achieve in the next few years if they 
are to justify their existence in this field. 


Sickness Among 21,000 Automobile Workers. 
Dean K. Brunpace. Public Health 
Reports, April 18, 1924, Vol. 39, No. 16, 
pp. 791-795, 

Compares in tabular and chart form the 
morbidity statistics of two benefit associa- 
tions which are of particular interest be- 
cause they cover in the main the personnel 
of companies in the automobile industry. 

“The sickness claim experience of an 
industrial mutual association, of course, 
does not represent all the disabling sick- 
ness occurring among the persons belong- 
ing to such an organization. The fre- 
quency and severity rates of associations 
for sickness insurance have to be studied 
in the light of the rules and regulations 
which are found to affect the frequency of 
claims and the recorded duration of in- 
capacitation.”’ 

‘‘From the graph for all diseases and con- 
ditions it is seen that disabling illness 
among the workmen of Flint and Pontiac 
tends to occur with greatest frequency in 
the month of December, and with lowest 
frequency in July. Respiratory diseases 
in this locality tend to have their highest 
incidence in February and lowest incidence 
in July. In contrast, the total for all 
diseases except respiratory was smallest 
in February and greatest in August. Dis- 
eases of the digestive system occurred 
with greatest frequency in late summer; 
at minimum frequency in the spring. 
Wide variations in the occurrence of in- 
fluenza and grippe, notwithstanding a very 
definite seasonal tendency, are suggested 
by the graph. The abruptness of the 
peak of bronchitis frequency in February 
and its sharp decline in July indicate the 
seasonal tendency of this respiratory af- 
fection. Diseases of the pharynx (tonsil- 
litis, pharyngitis, quinsy, etc.) exhibit 
less pronounced variation, though the sea- 
sonal trend is marked, the greatest relative 
increase occurring just after the low point 
is reached in August. Diseases of the 
skin, at least for this group of industrial 
employees, tend to increase steadily from 
May to September, and then to decrease 
almost as steadily through the winter and 
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spring until the low point is reached in 
May. The relatively high incidence of 
pneumonia in May and October indicates 
- that in these months, as well as in mid- 
winter, conditions may favor the spread 
of the disease. The frequency of pleurisy 
appears to be highest in late spring and 
relatively low in the three coldest months. 
The number of cases, however, of either 
pleurisy or pneumonia is not large enough 
to afford a satisfactory conception of the 
true seasonal variation of these diseases.’’ 


The Qualities Desirable in a Foreman. 
Auice G. Ix1n. Journal of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, Jan- 
uary, 1924, Vol. 2, No. 1, pp. 13-17. 
Reports the results of observations in a 

number of factories and of questions pre- 
sented to directors, managers, and foremen 
on the qualities desired in a foreman, the 
methods of selecting a man with the desir- 
able qualities and on the methods of train- 
ing a man when selected. 

The qualifications for foremanship given 
by managers and foremen of various works 
include “‘traits’’ as diverse as ability to do, 
ability to teach, ability to swear, intelligence, 
patience, etc. Constructive imagination, 
which is equivalent to ‘foresight and 
power of imagination,” is assigned an im- 
portant place in describing the qualifica- 
tions for foremanship. It is the author’s 
opinion that if tests can be devised for 
this constructive imagination, together 
with a means of gauging temperament be- 
fore a man is fully grown, it should be pos- 
sible to train him for all the other qualifica- 
tions he needs to become a good foreman. 

The author concludes that a more com- 
prehensive scheme of training seems desir- 
able for foremen. At present the training 
for foremanship comes too late to undo 
some of the deleterious effects of present 
day apprentice training. School and fac- 
tory must codperate more closely in devel- 
oping the social qualities necessary for 
foremanship which must be fostered during 
the early education of the youth. There 
must not only be training in foremanship 
but also education for foremanship. How- 
ever, to create a supply of men qualified 
by capacity and education for the posi- 
tion of foreman would take a long time. 
In the meantime it is necessary to select 
men who actually do possess the requisite 
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qualities and to give them the training 
which will help them to become efficient. 
A scheme of training could certainly be 
devised which would produce efficient fore- 
men if only the men possessing the temper- 
amental, emotional, and moral qualities 
necessary in the foreman of today were 
selected for training. 


How a Manufacturer Uses a Business Li- 
brary. E.Leanor Gitsert. Office Econ- 
omist, May, 1924, Vol. 6, No. 5, pp. 3. 
Although every business manager is 

interested in knowing at least as much as 
his competitors and requires many sources 
for his information, he has not the time 
himself, nor do his subordinates have the 
time to keep this information in a well 
ordered manner. 

‘To keep alert for all the ideas that may 
benefit all the departments of a business 
requires detachment from any one depart- 
ment. That sort of detachment is pos- 
sible for the man or woman who has charge 
of the books and data files constituting the 
business library. And it is for that reason 
that the library in so many manufacturing 
organizations serves satisfactorily so many 
departments.’ 

The organization of a certain chemical 
oil manufacturer consists of less than one 
hundred persons, but practically all of 
them use the library for some purpose. 
Even the factory hands, some of whom are 
foreigners, come to borrow books on ele- 
mentary chemistry. This training placed 
at the disposal of the men has paid for it- 
self many times over in saving of material, 
added incentives for work, and greater 
care in operations. 

The circularizing of magazines and clip- 
pings, which is one of the many duties of 
the special librarian, furnishes a mine 
of current information to all departments. 
Since it is difficult to separate the library 
from research work in many organiza- 
tions, these same magazines after circula- 
tion may be bound and kept on the shelves 
for easily accessible reference material. 

Although the librarian in a large organi- 
zation can hardly be expected to learn and 
remember all the individual interests of 
each employee he nevertheless acquires a 
great deal of this sort of knowledge and 
this results in very helpful and novel sug- 
gestions at times. 











